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A BALLADE OF GREEN FIELDS. 


Beyond the compass of dur sight 
A land there is of pleasant guise, 
Whose pastures, rich in sun and light, 
Hold and allure our aching eyes: 
No mists obscure its cloudless skies, 
And no dream unfulfilied is seen, 
And ail things bloom and nothing 
dies— 
For distant fields are always green. 


There all things range themselves 
aright, 
The shameless sink, the virtuous rise, 
The well,deserving gain their fight, 
The hero wins in gallant wise, 
The liar has to eat his lies. 
The lover woos and weds his queen, 
And who deserves shall have the 
prize— 
For distant fields are always green. 


We, even we—who know that might 
Is right, and how that Fate denies 
What Hope holds out, in Hope's 

despite, 
And how the elusive guerdon flies 
Before us ever, and defies 
Our weary grasp—have we not been 
The first, the last. to send our 
sighs?— 
For distant fields are always green. 


Envoi. 


Princess, the world is gray, and night 
Comes on us quickly, yet the sheen 
Of old illusion glimmers bright— 
For distant fields are always green. 
Austin Philips. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


A WELSH MILKING SONG. 
(“Yr Hufen Melyn,” “The Yellow Cream.”) 


The winter through 
I loved her true, 
But tarried; 
Till, when the blossom laughed upon 
the boughs, 
In shadow cool 
Her milking stool 
I carried, 
While Gwen went calling, calling home 
the cows. 
Then as they ran 


Around her can 
In riot, 

I hooshed them, hooshed them all into 
the shed— 

‘With buck and bellow, black and yel- 
low, dun and sallow, white and 
red— 

On litter good 

To chew the cud, 

In quiet, 


Then to the milking each in turn be- 


led. 


Her touch of silk 
Had eased of milk 
Each udder; 
Yet beating, beating on in wild unrest, 
My heart of doubt— 
A boat without 
A rudder— 
Still rode the sighing billow of my 
breast; 
Till Gwen, her eyes 
With soft surprise 
Upturning, 
Read all the trouble written in mine 
own, 
And lucky fellow, lucky feHow, lucky 
fellow that I’d grown— 
Her pride forsook, 
Gave back my look 
Of yearning, 
Then, brightly blushing, from my arms 
had flown! 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 


The Atheneum. 


THE DARK HOUR IN THE WIL- 
DERNESS. 


I lay my face on barren sands; 

The thirsty sands drink up my tears, 
My tribute to the desert lands 
Where I have wandered years and 

years! 


Insatiate sands, the whole world’s flood 
Of tears but leaves you thirsting still. 
O could you drink of my life’s blood 
Your heart and mine had had their 
will. 


Love holds the trembling mortal heart 
Within the shelter of his hands, 
And will not let its Dream depart 
For all the drought of desert lands. 
Althea Gyles. 


The Saturday Review. 
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ARE OUR SENSES 


Pessimism is out of fashion to-day: 
to be a pessimist is to be unpopular. 
The twentieth century believes de- 
voutly in Evolution if it believes in 
anything, and to point out any matters 
in which we fall short of our fore- 
fathers is to incur the charge of pessi- 
mism. When an Archbishop in an 
after-dinner speech refers to the great- 
ness of the times in which we are 
privileged to live, the daily papers be- 
come quite hysterical in their jubila- 
tions, and devote leading articles to 
the topic. So rejoiced are they at 
the assurance from such a quarter, it 
almost seems as if they must have 
doubted it. 

True it is we live in an age of great 
discoveries, of great inventions, though 
many of these are but the ripening of 
principles laid down generations ago. 
We should be greater perhaps if it 
were not for a growing self-conscious- 
ness, for a growing tendency, new 
amongst Englishmen, to follow a trans- 
atlantic fashion to the tune of We are 
a Great People, Sir! If individuals 
cannot lay claim in their own persons 
to the possession of superlative gifts, 
it seems to afford them much support 
to belong to the greatest nation on 
earth, or the greatest century in Time. 
It is singular, by the way, to observe 
how much more we plume ourselves on 
things entirely beyond our own power 
to attain than we do on the industry 
by which we have won skill or knowl- 
edge; on such natural gifts as beauty, 
long descent, or nationality, in which 
we have had no hand, than on what 
we have achieved by our own exer- 
tions, and therefore might take some 
credit for. Personal criticism we will 
bear, but touch us on the point of the 
age we live in, we are up in arms. 
The writer who would be popular must 
before all things flatter the age and 
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DETERIORATING? 


speak smooth things of this “best of all 
possible worlds.” 

So we sit complacently in church lis- 
tening to the story of Ahab, and it 
rarely strikes us that Micaiah, the son 
of Imlah, would have been at least as 
unpopular in this day as he was in 
his own. “I hate him,” said the king, 
“for he doth not prophesy good con- 
cerning me but evil,” and the irony of 
the response was patent—“Go up and 
prosper; for the Lord shall deliver it 
into the hand of the king.” In our 
times it is not the King who must be 
flattered, but Demos and Dives, who 
between them have usurped the mas- 
tery of the civilized world. 

This opens up a graver line of 
thought than I started to pursue: we 
will not, I think, follow this path that 
seems to lead through a deep grove, 
through fearsome shadows, but will 
only touch lightly on the price we have 
had to pay for some pieces of our 
vaunted progress. For every advance 
a price must be paid, and it is some- 
times a heavy one. Is it not worth 
while now and again to reckon up our 
losses as well as our gains? especially 
us the practical question may arise, 
“Need we, after all, have paid so dear?” 
Civilization has increased enormously 
the sources of gratification open to us, 
but then if it has cost us the fineness 
vnd delicacy of the senses to be grati- 
tied, surely the price is too high. Pos- 
sibly we may not be pursuing the line 
of progress in harmony with Nature's 
methods, and if so Nature will be 
avenged. Man, as he makes his entry 
on life, is endowed with five portals 
through which the world outside him 
can make itself known to his conscious 
ness, the five gates which from our 
childhood we are taught to discrim- 
inate as our five senses, Sight, Hear- 
ing, Taste, Smell, Touch. If progress 
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means anything, primitive man, thus 
equipped at the start, should by this 
time have developed these senses to a 
more exquisite perfection, but has he? 

On the contrary we find keenness of 
vision rather the gift of the savage 
than of the well-trained denizen of the 
civilized world, and long sight, if found 
amongst us at all, is to be looked for 
in the least tutored, the most primitive 
of mankind. Seafaring men have still 
a name for it, but the highly trained 
seaman of the modern type with his 
wonderfully perfected binoculars, if de- 
prived of these ingenious artificial aids, 
will rarely see so far or so clearly with 
the naked eye as the fisherman, the 
skipper of a coaster or the “old salt” 
of a by-gone day. Not only long sight 
but quickness and accuracy of observa- 
tion show a tendency to deteriorate. 
The old shepherd on the hillside will 
discriminate each individual ewe of his 
flock and every lamb, while the modern 
schoolmaster can hardly tell his in- 
fants apart, as they sit before him 
ranged on their little benches; at least 
if he can do it while he has them sorted 
in order before him, he will scarcely 
recognize them when he sees them out- 
side. Is it not lamentable too to see 
how many of these little ones have to 
be furnished with spectacles in their 
tender years? It is one of our boasts, 
and a very just one, that science has 
been able so to come in aid of defec- 
tive vision as to mitigate its evil ef- 
fects. This is well, but it would be 
better still if science instead of making 
spectacles could show us how to avoid 
the need. This is probably a part of 
the heavy price we pay for an educa- 
tion on thoroughly unpractical lines. 
Children of the working classes, for 
whom especially the perfection of eye, 
ear and touch, the mastery of hand, the 
command of limb and muscle, are es- 
sential, are kept close for years to a 
training the end and aim of which is a 
knowledge of books. Efforts are, it 


is true, made from time to time to mod- 
ify this, but the conception of educa- 
tion as mainly a matter of books holds 
its ground. I am far from maintain- 
ing that a child should not be taught to 
read early; the earlier the better, while 
the little brain is plastic and the effort 
is less. There is no reason a child 
should not learn to read as he learns 
to speak, but then the lessons should 
be short and interspersed with play so 
that neither eye nor memory should be 
taxed. Now children begin too late, 
and when they do begin are kept 
pinned for hours to tasks of reading, 
writing and ciphering, often in an in- 
adequate light, to the detriment of that 
delicate organ the eye, if not of the 
brain also. The immature eye must 
be exercised on the printed page, but 
on other things as well, and suffered to 
look upward and outward; it is no won- 
der when it has never looked beyond 
the blackboard, it should suffer from 
strain, squint or defective vision. 
The country child who plays truant, 
goes birds’ nesting, or chases the squir- 
rel, needs no spectacles to distinguish 
a wren’s egg from a hedge sparrow’s. 
It is little use to appeal to statistics 
since if they show a lamentable propor- 
tion of young children needing glasses, 
of boys disqualified for the services by 
myope, astigmatism or color blindness, 
there are none on the other side to 
show how well our forefathers saw. 
What they did leave behind by way of 
testimony speaks volumes; marvellous 
specimens of caligraphy such as the 
Lord’s Prayer done on the compass of 
a sixpence, in fine penmanship, with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass, 
though it is necessary for us to employ 
one to decipher it; wonderful samples 
of embroidery, of lace-work, hem- 
stitching, feather-stitching, such as the 
modern eye can scarce anpreciate, far 
less emulate. 

Are we deafer than our forefathers? 
There certainly seem to be a large pro- 
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portion of young or middle-aged per- 
sons who suffer from partial or total 
deafness, and that in a day when the 
mechanism of the ear is so carefully 
studied by specialists. But it is the 
unnoticed deterioration in the average 
of mankind with which I am more con- 
cerned. It does appear that the ma- 
jority must be afflicted with the loss of 
fineness and discrimination in hearing, 
by the testimony of the kind of music 
increasingly popular, of the constitution 
of the modern orchestra and the aims 
of the professional trainer of the voice. 
The reign of the harpsichord, the 
spinet, the lute, the mandolin, the gui- 
tar, is quite over, or preserved merely 
as a curiosity; in place of the “four 
and twenty fiddlers,” once thought so 
grand, we have the massed bands; the 
eathedral choir of a dozen men and a 
score of boys is superseded by the 
mammoth choir of several hundred 
voices: modern music is almost 
swamped by its own size. If there 
is gain, there is also loss; the volume 
of sound is immense, impressive, some- 
times magnificent, but what of its qual- 
ity? The tone is inevitably blurred 
by too great numbers, and though the 
time under a good leader may be ac- 
curate in its salient points, and the at- 
tack may be good, it is manifestly im- 
possible that some forty first violins 
should take it up with the precision of 
four, and the worst is, the modern 
ear seems unable to detect the flaw; the 
musical critic is satisfied, the crowd 
flocks after the big orchestra, while 
chamber music becomes more and more 
the peculiar delight of the elect. The 
same is, of course, true of the massed 
choirs; the effects are broad, striking, 
not seldom coarse; purity of tone is 
neither missed nor mourned. Those 
who are roused to enthusiasm by the 
renderings of eighteenth-century ora- 
torios in the modern manner, would 
probably be deaf to the exquisite beau- 
ties of the same music given by a 
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small, highly trained choir of men and 
boys after the traditions of Handel's 
own day. 

This spirit of exaggeration invades 
also the sphere of the soloist: we do 
not look now for a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the composer; if the tone 
is loud enough to fill a vast hall, if the 
execution amazes, as the tricks of the 
contortionist amaze, that is all we ask. 
The pianist must be possessed of a 
powerful physique rather than of a per- 
fect ear and delicate touch or fine sen- 
sibility if he is to make any mark to- 
day; forte and piano must be exag- 
gerated, while rhythm, phrasing, that 
modulation which sought expression in 
the finger-tips rather than in the pedals 
goes to the wall in favor of noise and 
lightning speed. Neither has the vio- 
linist escaped the general contagion; 
if he seeks popularity, he must aston- 
ish before he can enchant. It is the 
tour de force rather than the message 
that the modern audience asks from 
him. 

As to singing: if the singers of an 
elder day could return to earth and lis- 
ten to their successors they might well 
declare it a lost art. We have vocal- 
ists in plenty but no singers; voice pro- 
duction has put singing wholly out of 
fashion. Directly the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a voice realizes his gift he 
forthwith hastens to the specialist to 
have it trained on the most approved 
scientific methods, and the results are 
—sound and fury signifying nothing. 
The whole aim of the process is to de- 
velop the throat by vocal gymnastics 
into an organ capable of reaching the 
farthest limits of a vast hall. The 
majority of voices are deficient in ca- 
pacity and compass sufficient for this 
purpose, and can only attain the requi- 
site loudness at the expense of what we 
may call the singing quality, of all 
sweetness, tenderness, delicate grada- 
tion of tone, of the ease and spontane- 
ity that makes the singing of a bird 
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the very voice of joy—worst of all, the 
ear is outraged and refuses to act as 
guide to the rebel throat, and the peo- 
ple love to have it so. It is quite com- 
mon to hear a singer applauded and 
encored who has bellowed through a 
love song, wholly out of tune, because 
she has reached an astonishingly high 
note and held on to it as an acrobatic 
feat; and this by a cultivated audience 
who consider Mozart old-fashioned 
und Mendelssohn silly, and pride them- 
selves on their appreciation of Strauss’ 
Tod und Verklirung. 

As we go lower in the social scale 
the tendency is ever the same, towards 
noise and towards the mechanical; 
fiddle and guitar made way for 
the barrel-organ, and even that has 
not escaped the general contagion; 
the old-fashioned sort, standing on 
one leg, grinding out a drowsy and 
sometimes plaintive rhythm has been 
driven forth before the noise of the 
streets, the clangors of motors, trams 
and heavy drays, to the quiet of the 
country lanes, and already its days are 
numbered; the piano-organ with its 
crashing chords and shrieking runs is 
following hard after it, while a lower 
depth still is sounded by the hideous 
gramophone, Yet by a queer perversity 
people who dwell contentedly within 
sound—not of Bow Bells—but of tram 
or motor bus, plume themselves on their 
finer sensitiveness when they come into 
the country, would fain silence the low- 
ing of kine, the crowing of cocks, the 
cluck of the laying hen, and cannot 
sleep for the noise of the nightingale! 

Most people, I feel sure, will ques- 
tion at the first blush my contention 
that taste has deteriorated—not using 
the word, of course, in its wider sense, 
but in its primitive one of the palate. 
Yet the ancient recipes in time-worn 
cookery-books, the description of 
great banquets in the olden time, give 
an impression of far greater variety, of 
palates alive to a much wider range 


of flavors than we can boast to-day. 
John Evelyn’s Calendarium Hortensiae, 
with its infinite variations played on 
theone theme of salad, its carrot pud- 
dings and herb tarts, its succession of 
flavors appropriate to the changing sea- 
sons, give some notion of the variety 
appreciated by our ancestors. We, I 
think, have been undone by the van- 
ity of desiring things out of season: 
not only is perfection best attained in 
fruits ripening in their due course, but 
the jaded palate having been satiated 
with strawberries and peaches all the 
winter through, fails to find a new 
pleasure in them in June or August. 
Nature knew what she was about when 
to the visible joys of the changing sea- 
sons she added their varying gastro- 
nomical pleasures. Another custom 
has told against us in this matter, 
namely, the worship of the idol French 
fashion. Time was when French 
cookery, like French taste in dress, rose 
pre-eminent, with a variety greater 
than our own, obtained its vogue, was 
followed blindly, and now rests its 
whole weight of custom “heavy as 
frost,” on our submissive necks. Go 
where you will in civilized Europe, and 
you shall still eat the same dinner; the 
local dishes, the local flavors have been 
stamped out under the tyranny of the 
French chef; his work may be good, 
but it is void of surprises. 

And for the rank and file who live 
at home at the mercy of the plain cook, 
they too, have lost their taste under the 
tyranny of the majority. The major- 
ity likes its bacon mild, so the ancient 
chimneys are hardly to be found in all 
the country-side, and we must break- 
fast on slightly salted pork under the 
name of bacon; the majority insists its 
bread shall be white, so the tasty and 
nourishing parts are ground out of it, 
or elaborately put in again in all sorts 
of queer patent loaves for invalids and 
faddists. Nobody dreams of baking 
at home, so the old wholesome house- 
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hold bread raised with brewer’s barm 
instead of with the horrid little lumps 
of corruption known as German yeast, 
is now no more, and our bread is made 
by machinery, baked by steam in heat 
without fire as one may describe it, and 
this generation has forgotten the taste 
of the loaf fresh from a cloam oven, 
with the delicate aroma of wood ashes 
clinging to its crisp outer crust. “Fac- 
tory butter,” too, is fast driving the 
real article out. Made without hands, 
tastelss, void of offence, correct on the 
most approved hygienic principles one 
wonders how they contrive to eliminate 
all flavor of the fields from what after 
all must be made from cream—or so it 
is asserted. 

Jam, too, and marmalade are but 
seldom “home-made,” though that is a 
favorite legend on the pots, but are 
concocted in some huge factory, chiefly 
of gelatine and cheap sugar, and but 
for the label it would be difficult to tell 
gooseberry from greengage. Where 
now are the fat books of family 
recipes, in which the traditional mince- 
meat, or the right way to cure hams 
was handed down as a priceless fam- 
ily secret? If the modern housekeeper 
desires to try her hand she attends a 
demonstration lecture—and cooks on 
theory. 

When we come to the sense of smell 
the case against us is blacker still. 
Could a people in whom it was not ab- 
solutely vitiated endure the manifold 
evil odors in which our times are ram- 
pant? Head and front, of course, the 
motor stands condemned. A truly civ- 
ilized society would have insisted that 
the inventor should devise some way to 
prevent the escape of its unendurable 
stench before taking it to its bosom. 
The noise is bad enough, the dust an 
unspeakable nuisance, the danger to 
the public a serious objection, but its 
habit of leaving behind it all along the 
country roads a trail which overwhelms 
the honeysuckle hedges and makes a 


beanfield in June _ indistinguishable 
from a dunghill is the unforgivable sin. 
How can a people who pride them- 
selves on an advanced civilization en- 
dure this? To come to minor matters; 
could persons of refined habits, if they 
could smell, come to church in wet 
mackintoshes? or worse, in furs kept 
in some odious preparation of carbon 
or naphthaline and sit complacently 
under the noses of their neighbors? 
No; clearly the moths have the advan- 
tage in refinement. Our grandmoth- 
ers kept their furs in cedar chests, or 
if they did not possess this luxury, with 
little bags of cedar shavings or clean- 
smelling camphor among the folds. 
They would have fainted if any one had 
come into their pew smelling like a 
charnel house. They had their po- 
manders too, their lavender-bags or 
dried bunches of scented herbs, their 
jars of pot-pourri for winter use when 
mignonette and sweetbriars were not 
to be had. Any old gardening book or 
collection of still-room recipes will af- 
ford some idea of the variety of deli- 
cate odors our forefathers could ap- 
preciate—mostly lost upon us their de- 
generate successors. 

Possibly in the matter of touch we 
have lost nothing; rather in these pam- 
pered days we have become more sensi- 
tive to hardness or softness, heat or 
cold, quicker to resent pain. If this 
has its drawbacks—for our increased 
sensitiveness seems more towards pain 
than towards pleasure—we may place 
it to the credit side that we are cer- 
tainly more alive to the sufferings of 
others than were the men of old with 
their greater personal endurance. 
Whether on the other hand, the work- 
ing class especially has not lost more 
than it has gained in greater softness, 
lessened capacity to bear exposure and 
privation, is an open question. Though 
work is lighter and feeding better than 
in former times, the general level of 
health among domestic servants and 
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others of their class seems lower. They 
are frequently anzemic, neurotic, suf- 
fering from various ills which used to 
be the privilege of idle folk. If this 
lowest sense be quickened, it seems on 
the whole to be quickened for evil 
rather than for good. 

Reflecting on these things, two ques- 
tions loom large before the minds of 
those who do not swallow the shibbo- 
leths of progress whole: Are these 
losses inseparable from an advanced 
civilization? And if they are, Is civili- 
zation so great a good as we have been 
brought up to believe? What do we 
then? Are we to throw away the 
long results of time and endeavor—as 
the smart world just now pretends to 
be endeavoring—to lead “the simple 
life’? Nay; the answers to our ques- 
tions are not so simple as that; it is 
easier to ask than to answer: as the 
proverb pithily says, “A fool may ask a 
question that a sage cannot answer.” 
It cannot surely be that civilization, 
progress, call it what you will, is to 
be condemned. All living things have 
in them the principle of growth, but 
to concede this is not to say that all 
movement is in the right direction; 
there is also a principle of decay, and it 
is possible to hasten along the wrong 
road, getting further and further from 
the true goal. Our methods may be 
in harmony with the laws of Nature or 
they may be working against them, 
and in the latter case Nemesis, if not 
swift, will be sure. Possibly the decay 
in our senses, the deadening of finer 
perception in some directions, and its 
morbid sensitiveness in others, may be 
the indication that we are on the 
wrong road. 

The finest development of these five 
senses of ours is to be found in what 
may be summed up as the sense of 
beauty. And by this I do not mean 
the faculty for admiring a fine picture, 
or the rare loveliness of mountain scen- 
ery, or answering to the appeal of the 
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highest music: if this were all, then 
would beauty be a thing aloof, the lux- 
ury of the few, not as it should be, the 
environment of daily life. Mahomet 
was inspired with wisdom when he 
said, “If a man have two loaves, let 
him sell one and buy some flowers of 
the narcissus; for bread only nourishes 
the body, but to look on beauty feeds 
the soul.” 

Surely no one in whom the sense of 
beauty was not atrophied could have 
perpetrated the cruel vandalism which 
in these early spring weeks, when life 
and color and music were stirring day 
by day, has laid waste many thousand 
acres of our fair New Forest; almost all 
of the open heath which was one of 
its distinguishing beauties, turning the 
wide moorland, golden with gorse. 
musical with larks, presently to be pur- 
ple with heather, into a charred, dese- 
late, silent waste, all its lovely life ex- 
tinguished for almost a generation to 
come. The gorse I suppose is counted 
useless, though the shelter it affords in 
storm, and the balmy breath it sends 
on the breeze from its sprouting shoots 
might have pleaded for it, if the har- 
borage for nests of larks and whin- 
chats, to say nothing of all the rare 
butterflies and beetles to be found 
round about, is not reckoned, for it can- 
not be stated in terms of money-value, 
and for to-day the value of a thing is 
what it will fetch. 

This is worse because more wanton 
than the intrusion into the country of 
unlovely suburbs for which the needs 
of a growing population may be urged, 
though the necessity of their being un- 
lovely is not apparent. Things need 
not be ugly because they are practical, 
but in our haste to be rich we have di- 
vorced use and beauty, and we must 
pay the price: we have thrust beauty 
aside to be patched on afterwards if 
we can afford it; but beauty and fitness 
which God has joined together in His 
work will not thus be put asunder in 
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It may well be that it is this 


ours. 
loss of beauty that is blunting our 
senses as well as stunting our souls. 
It will avail us little to leave our 
comfortable bedrooms and go and 


sleep in the woods like our abori- 
ginal ancestors, to bathe in cold streams 
and eat salads and roots, as recom- 
mended by the advocates of “the simple 
life”; it is not in these things that har- 
mony with Nature lies; but rather in 
working as Nature works, aiming at 
perfection before profit, shall we Dest 
train eye and hand: it is the inner prin- 
ciple rather than the life in city or in 
The Albany Review. 
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forest that makes the difference. 
Could we attain a saner wisdom both 
in the ordering of our own life and in 
the training of our children, seeing in 
education less a matter of books, or of 
a narrow, utilitarian instruction, than 
a development and perfecting of all 
the powers and senses with which man 
has been endowed, we might some day 
regain the fineness of our perceptions, 
blunted by the fight for wealth, the ex- 
quisite balance of temperament “on 
which none of the finer flavors of life 
are lost.” 
Elizabeth Godfrey. 
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There are some people who, when 
they die, leave a gap in the world even 
for those who have only seen them at a 
distance. When he died, a whole 
country-side felt itso. Something had 
gone from the green glens and the pur- 
ple mountain-sides; from the long, 
sweet, winding roads where one might 
never again hear the feet of his little 
pony trotting, and see him coming 
along with his kind old rosy face and 
his eyes bluer than a child’s. People 
said: “There is no one like him left. 
The country is not the same without 
him. He was a part of the country.” 
And it was so. He had become a part 
of the country. He was one of the 
immortals whose place in the serried 
ranks of the ages of men will never be 
filled by another made after his like- 
ness. 

He was of so dominant and energetic 
a character that the weakness of old 
age in him had a poignant sense of 
pain about it for one who remembered 
his prime. In the readjustment of 
things that is always happening, day 
by day, for our dead, the memory of 
him as a quiet old man in the chimney 
corner, dreading the sound of a rough 


word, becomes dimmer and dimmer. 
Already we remember him only in his 
prime. He was an oak of the forest, 
and rightly one thinks of him in his 
strength, that stood a four-square bat- 
tlement to all the winds of heaven. 

If one were asked straight off, with- 
out thinking, to name his strongest 
characteristic, one would say, I think, 
his fearlessness. He feared nothing. 
Under his wholesome health he had 
nerves and imagination not known 
among his fellows; but his nerves had 
nothing to do with nervousness. I 
have driven with him in a thunder- 
storm along miles of tree-hung roads, 
when the blue lightning leaped in 
chains within a foot of us, and his 
voice, talking to and soothing his pony, 
kept the little creature from wild panic 
as his absolute courage put courage 
into my quaking heart. With him it 
was impossible to be afraid. 

He had chosen a farmer’s life, and 
it was the one life which seemed right 
for him. He had the intense love of 
the land which seems so peculiarly 
Celtic, and he had put every penny he 
was owner of into land—land of an un- 
exampled richness, in which the grass 
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was to your knees any day of the year. 
He loved the land he had acquired for 
himself, loved it like a child; but dearer 
to him still was the little farm which 
had belonged to his grandfather, on 
which he had spent his childhood; 
every field, every hedgerow, of which 
had its stories and its associations for 
him. 

The farms lay, almost side by side, 
in the lap of the mountains, swept by 
the sweet winds from the mountains 
and the sea; yet to hear him it was as 
though one pent in the city had es- 
caped to the moorland and mountain 
when he had driven behind his pony 
the little space which divided the two 
farms. To be sure, the little farm held 
the fields of his childhood; and it was 
a far cry from them to the days when 
he should farm his own fat land. 

He would pull in his pony at the top 
of an upland pasture, and sit inhaling 
deep breaths of the mountain air, while 
he gazed down over the placid fields 
where his own roan and strawberry 
eattle were standing in quiet groups. 

He could spend hours in those fields, 
alighting now and again to feel the 
sides of his cattle, who bore his inspec- 
tion with entire placidity, or merely 
pulling up his pony by a feeding group 
of them and eyeing them contempla- 
tively, while he pulled away at the pipe 
which was never out of his mouth. 

He had his stories of those fields, 
the very names of which—‘Larry’s 
Field,” “The Cuckoo’s Field,” and so 
on—had magic for him. There was a 
little ancient castle or watch-tower of 
the early Irish somewhere midway of 
those dream-haunted fields, which had 
its rath, its ghosts, and fairies. Un- 
der the shadow of the tower was a lit- 
tle thatched cabin of two rooms. He 
was so fearless that any story of the 
supernatural coming from him had a 
curious impressiveness. Once, as a 
boy, having been up from day-dawn 
with his grandfather’s men when they 
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went out milking, he fell asleep on a 
heap of straw in the inner room. In 
the outer they were playing cards by 


the light of a tallow candle. He could 
make you see it all, as he saw it 
through the doorless aperture between 
the two rooms. He could make you 
see and smell outside the night, the 
dews, the white moon of May, and the 
intoxicating air of the hawthorn, as 
they call it in Ireland. Within, the 
rough heads bent over the filthy cards, 
the dirty walls of the cabin, furniture- 
less but for the table and a few make- 
shift seats, the black thatch showing 
through the rafters, the shadows of the 
players’ heads on the wall, their clutch- 
ing fingers and bowed shoulders. He 
had the literary sense to make you real- 
ize all those things. 

Suddenly he was awakened from his 
sleep by the loud voices of the players. 
One, ill-famed for the foulness of his 
speech, was in bad luck, and was ut- 
tering blasphemy after blasphemy, 
growing worse as his anger increased. 
Even his rough companions murmured 
and shrank away from him, and the 
lad, lying on the straw, felt appalled. 
There was a viler blasphemy than any 
that had preceded it, and suddenly a 
great wind forced open the door of the 
cabin, flung the players on their faces, 
threw over the table and the light, and 
drove through the place, dying away as 
suddenly as it had come, leaving the 
undisturbed beauty of the night as it 
had been. 

Of his fearlessness I must tell one or 
two stories. 

Once he had a friend who suddenly 
developed homicidal mania. Word 
came to him that the man had escaped 
to a loft above his stables where, naked 
as the hour he was born, he held at bay 
those who would seize him, for he was 
armed with a razor. 

He never hesitated for a second. 
The entrance to the loft was by a 
square aperture above the heads of the 
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horses in the stable. One had to climb 
first the manger, then the rack, and to 
pull oneself up to the floor above. That 
ascent into the loft, occupied by the 
naked madman with the razor, was, I 
think, a feat few would have cared for; 
the one ascending was so absolutely de- 
fenceless. 

But so fearless was he that he was 
not conscious of any bravery in the act. 
He simply could not be afraid. He 
heaved himself into the loft as though 
it held nothing but the hay. 

“Isn’t it a shame for you, John,” he 
said, “to be sitting there without your 
clothes? Here, I’ve brought them to 
you! Put them on for goodness’ sake, 
and then we can talk in decency.” 

He sat down on “a lock of hay,” as 
he would have called it himself, and 
proceeded to empty his pipe of the 
ashes and fill it again. I can see him 
so well with the empty pipe on his knee, 
while he mixed the tobacco in the palm 
of his hand and talked in an even flow 
as soothing as the fall of waters. 
Meanwhile the naked madman in the 
corner had begun to clothe himself. 

“Surely to goodness, John,” went on 
the quiet voice, “you wouldn’t be hurt- 
ing yourself or any one else with that 
razor! What on earth are you doing 
with it open like that? Why you 
might cut yourself, so you might! If 
it was shaving you wanted, the bar- 
ber would do it for you. Put it 
down, man, before you cut yourself 
with it.” 

The madman put down the razor 
quietly, and allowed his friend to take 
possession of it. More, when he was 
clad, he allowed himself to be driven 
to the big lunatic asylum by the man 
he trusted. That was a part of the 
adventure which hurt him. 

“I shall never forget,” he used to 
say, “poor John’s face as he looked out 
from between the big keepers. ‘If I'd 
known you'd have done the like on 
me,’ he said ‘I’d have cut your throat 
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with the razor.’ Poor John, sure it 
had to be, for his r 

Another time it was a wicked cow 
that had nearly killed a man, and had 
a long list of sins to her name. She 
was loose in a field and no one would 
approach her. They were talking of 
shooting her. Anything that he did not 
know about cattle was not worth 
knowing. He walked into the field, 
despite the efforts of those who would 
restrain him. The cow came at him 
with her head down to charge. He 
waited; and at the moment of the 
charge he received her with a kick in 
the nose. She lifted her head and 
looked at him in amazement; then 
trotted quietly away and began graz- 


ing. He kept her for a considerable 
time after that, and she was quite 
harmless. Oddly enough, too, she 


evinced a particular affection for him. 
“She'd let me handle her calf when no 
one else dare go near her,” he said. 
It would have been a serious matter 
for him if he had missed that kick, for 
she had been an ill beast from the hour 
of her calving, and her latest victim 
was only one of a long line. He was 
not young, then, and he had ceased to 
be agile. We used to reproach him 
saying: “What would have happened 
if you had missed?” “I didn’t miss,” 
he would answer, “and I knew I wasn’t 
going to miss. And look at her now! 
A kinder cow you wouldn’t meet with 
in a day’s walk.” 

Another time it was a dangerous 
bull, delivered to him in a frenzied 
state by a pack of yokels, half of them 
hanging onto it by ropes fastened to 
the ring in its nose, or its horns, the 
other half belaboring the poor splendid 
beast with blackthorns. He swept 
them away with one of his tempestuous 
bursts of anger, and they scattered like 
chaff before the wind, when they dis- 
covered that his purpose was to set the 
bull free. “Hold on to him! Hold on 
to him!” they kept shouting from a safe 
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distance. He opened the gate of a 
field where a herd of young cows was 
grazing, and turned the bullin. There 
was no further trouble wlth the bull 
after that. 

I have known him to drive through 
a field of his own into which a neigh- 
bor’s wicked bull had escaped, to cross 
the field with the brute roaring and 
pawing the ground in most unpleasant 
proximity to himself and his pony, he 
flicking his whip gently about the bull’s 
head as he went. Arrived at the gate 
through which he must pass to enter 
the next field, he clambered out of the 
pony cart, opened the gate and led the 
pony through, closing the gate behind 
him in the face of the astonished bull. 

His fearlessness occasionally led him 
to do things alarming to his neighbors. 
Once he bought and sent home thirty 
Spanish bulls. The panic of the men 
who went to the boat to receive the 
cattle and were met by the wilderness 
of wide tossing horns, the terror of the 
quiet country through which they were 
driven, may be imagined. After all 
they proved to be gentle beasts, and 
no evil results followed. 

Animals always loved him despite 
his tempestuousness. In anger he was 
tempestuous, splendid, like the storm 
wind. I can remember a big Irish 
kitchen with an enormous rosy fire that 
sent its glow far out into the night. 
From the hill half a mile away you 
could see the window-panes illumined 
in the night by that rosy glow. A 
“half-door” gave entrance from the 
farmyard into the kitchen. Before the 
fire would be basking half a dozen dogs 
in perfect content. Presently in the 
yard outside would be heard a tumult. 
Something had happened; a man come 
home drunk in charge of a horse and 
cart, cattle overdriven: some such mal- 
feasance or neglect of duty. The mas- 
ter’s voice would be heard in a mighty 
shouting; and the dogs getting stealth- 
ily to their feet would steal one by one 
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into the shelter of a huge kitchen-table, 
below which they could lie with their 
noses on their paws sighing because 
the master was angry and some one in 
trouble. 

The odd thing was that no one re- 
sented those violent outbursts, not even 
those who had had a violent handling, 
well-earned, from him. His men were 
to a man devoted to him. Women al- 
ways loved him; and an insolent do- 
mestic whom he had discovered brow- 
beating his young daughters and turned 
out, declared always that it was the 
aforesaid young daughters who trem- 
bled before the termagant that were to 
blame, and not he. 

He had in a most extraordinary way 
the spirit of the country. He was a 
wonderful talker, and as you sat lis- 
tening to him by the fire he made live 
again for you the days that were over. 
Always he was filling his pipe or smok- 
ing it, interrupting the narrative to ask 
for a straw to clear the stem of it, or a 
match to light it, or it might be a wad 
of soft paper to put in the bowl of it 
to absorb the nicotine. He was an 
intemperate smoker, the only one I 
have ever known who kept pipe and 
tobacco by his bedside and woke up 
at intervals during the night to smoke. 
He smoked very strong tobacco, 
enough to make the head of a younger 
man reel. He used to amuse himself 
by calculations as to how much richer 
a man he would have been if he had 
not been a smoker. As it was his 
splendid personality, his abounding 
health, the rose of his cheek, the un- 
sullied blue of his eye, were a counter- 
blast to the haters of tobacco. 

He loved to talk of the Ireland 
which was out of our memories, the 
Ireland of the dances at the c:oss- 
roads, and all the old customs, when he 
was young, before the famine had 
brought the death into the hearts of 
the people and the emigrant ships had 
carried them away. He had been a 
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famous step-dancer, and used to boast 
that he knew an incredible number of 
steps. He had much to tell. Recon- 
structing the old life in the glens of 
Wicklew, he would tell the history of 
this one or that one, branching off 
from the main narrative to tell what 
befell the other characters in the story: 
“like a Saga,” said an Oxford professor 
who listened to him entranced for the 
length of a day, and would have gone 
on listening for many days if he might. 

I pick up a book published in the 
late eighties by an American, who vis- 
ited Ireland and sifted patiently all the 
evidence that came before him from 
men of opposite creeds and classes and 
politics and points of view, regarding 
the Irish question. The American took 
down what he heard verbatim. Here 
is a bit which recalls the days that are 
no more, in which his utterances have 
the Saga-like quality noted by the Ox- 
ford professor. “A massive man,” the 
American describes him, “dressed in 
thick blue serge of the wool of his own 
sheep, with a magnificent Landor-like 
forehead towering over a face that was 
one large smile.” I can see him and 
hear him as he talks, driving his guest 
through the mountainous country, 
flicking his pony gently with his whip 
as he talked. 

“We took a delightful drive,” wrote 
the American, who was a gentleman, a 
scholar and a man of literary taste and 
performance—an exceptional Ameri- 
can indeed, who bore the name of an 
English noble house and called cousins 
with a dozen English families of the 
aristocracy. “We took a delightful 
drive through the valley and back 
along the Wicklow hills. Here and 
there the lofty walls of some gentle- 
man’s demesne cut off the view; again 
we clattered along the ill-paved streets 
of a little village; and near every vil- 
lage were the ruins of deserted mills, 
and melancholy rows of cottages with 
broken window-panes, of long-forgotten 
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mill-hands. ‘There were fourteen or 
fifteen paper-mills here in my boyhood,’ 
he murumred; ‘now they are all ob- 
literated, simply because the great 
thinkers of the Empire decided that 
there should be no tax on knowledge, 
and so newspapers were sold for a 
penny instead of for sixpence. All 
this looks well but it doesn’t work. 
There were even up to three years ago 
ten or twelve flour-mills at work in this 
neighborhood. They are all gone, 
ruined by American competition. In 
the good old times things were very 
different.’ I forgot the jolting of the 
car as he slowly recalled the past and 
some of its beloved figures. ‘My 
grandfather Cullen was a farmer with 
plenty of land. He supplemented his 
farm-work by dealing in timber. He 
would buy twenty or thirty acres of 
oakwood and strip the bark, dry it, and 
sell it in Dublin. Of the timber he 
would select what was good enough for 
shipbuilding, and the débris he made 
into charcoal. He and his two sons 
were weavers and all his daughters 
carders, and the family wove and 
carded the wool of their own sheep, 
and sold the flannel and dressed them- 
selves in it: coats, jackets, and trousers 
were all home-made. They had plenty 
of money to spare for everything. 
Now there is not a weaver in the 
county of Wicklow. My great-grand- 
father Kelly was also a farmer in 
Wicklow with a hundred acres, but he 
was a hatter besides, and kept fifty 
men at work supplying hat-frames for 
the English army. I remember him 
well, and he remembered when the 
O’Tooles held Wicklow.’ ” 

He would go on then to tell the sto- 
ries of those who lived in that long-ago 
time; but the American chronicler 
who only wanted to find out what the 
Irish question was all about, records 
no more of it. 

This quotation reminds me of his 
wonderful hospitality. Every Sunday 
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his delightful house was packed with 
guests—as many to dinner as the table 
would hold, with occasionally an over- 
flow party in another room—additional 
guests afterwards for tea and an in- 
formal supper later. Tennis, croquet, 
cards, occasionally dancing, were for 
those who liked those forms of recrea- 
tion; but the symposia in the dining- 
room after dinner were such as surely 
were not to be found in any other farm- 
house before or since. 

Story-telling, political discussions, 
literary arguments, were carried on 
with the greatest animation and good 
humor. Let me recall some of the 
guests. There would be John O'Leary, 
the old Fenian chief; there would be 
Douglas Hyde; there would be W. B. 
Yeats; there would be George Russell— 
A. E. There would be, or might be, 
one or two members of Parliament. 
Those were fighting days, and he and 
his household were tremendous Parnell- 
ites. During Mr. Parnell’s last sad 
and glorious campaign he followed him 
to all his great meetings. He always 
called Mr. Parnell “Charlie,” and he 
wore his picture, with a favorite daugh- 
ter’s, in a locket till the day he died. 
There would be journalists from the 
Dublin newspapers. There would be 
visitors from over-seas, all men of af- 
fairs, men of letters and _ politics; 
women too. One of his daughters was 
a writer as well as a politician, and to 
her came constantly English, American, 
Colonial visitors, with letters of com- 
mendation where they were not already 
friends. There came parsons and doc- 
tors, lawyers and priests. There was 
a time when the priests came hardly 
at all—at least on the occasions of the 
Sunday symposia. Those were the days 
when feeling ran so high that even 
the magnificent spirit of hospitality 
could hardly tolerate an anti-Parnell- 
ite; and the unhappy one who strayed 
by chance into that Parnellite fold was 
apt to find things somewhat unpleas- 








ant. In time the priests came back, 
and in later years, when the great sore- 
ness and grief for Parnell’s betrayal 
and death were less raw, the priests 
came in for friendly hard hitting, and 
took it like the gentlemen and men of 
the world they are. At one time or 
another men and women of many 
classes, creeds, and opinions met at 
that hospitable table. Only the dul- 
lard was barred out. 

It was a part of his fearlessness that 
he was always ready to oppose the 
priests in secular matters, where he 
thought they were in the wrong. The 
Parnellite man of those days was apt 
sometimes to oppose the priests unrea- 
sonably. Occasionally some of the 
hot-headed would even stand up and 
walk out of the church. during Mass 
because a priest had delivered an anti- 
Parnellite diatribe from the altar. He 
Was never so illogical and unreasona- 
ble. He had always opposed the un- 
due domination of the priests in poli- 
tics from the time he had been a Young 
Irelander and adored John Mitchel. 
He opposed them when it came to a 
question of abandoning Mr. Parnell, 
and fought the campaign against them 
fearlessly. But when the first rank- 
ling bitterness was done and over, the 
priests came back to the hospitable 
board in the hospitable house. They 
respected the man who had fought 
them logically and fearlessly; and be- 
ing, as I have always maintained, the 
most reasonable body of men in Ire- 
land, they took the hard hitting like 
the men of the world and the other- 
worldly men they are, and gave him 
the solace of their friendship and their 
help in the years that followed. 

So many strangers came to that hos- 
pitable board. There was hardly a 
Sunday of the year when he did not 
drive off after breakfast to pick up a 
couple of visiting English or Americans 
or Colonials at the light-railway station, 
and to take them a drive through the 
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country before bringing them home to 
lunch. He was always ready to en- 
tertain those visitors in the first place 
for his writing daughter till she should 
be ready for them. He had such a 
wonderful interest in things and people. 
Sometimes he had no clue and she had 
no clue as to what the visitors might 
look like. He was always ready to 
discover them and receive them in a 
way that filled them with ‘pleasure. 
He would pay an innocent, audacious 
compliment to a woman which was ir- 
resistible. Once he met an American 
mother and daughter. 

“My daughter told me,” he said, “to 
look out for two ladies who were 
mother and daughter. She did not tell 
me that I should find two so young and 
so pretty that they might pass for 
twin-sisters.” 

He delighted all manner of men, but 
still more all manner of women. _ Be- 
ing of that dominant nature that he 
would sometimes roar down a man in 
argument, he was invariably gentle 
with women and he had peculiarly the 
gift of pleasing them. 

Some of his memories went far back. 
He had known various historic person- 
ages. Major Sirr, hated in Ireland as 
the man who captured and mortally 
wounded Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
bright, the beautiful, the immortally 
young, had patted his curly flaxen locks 
as a child. His evidence about Major 
Sirr was rather in the direction of re- 
habilitating him. He was never one 
for conventional beliefs; and while he 
yielded to no one in his love for Lord 
Edward, he was none the less impar- 
tial as regards him whom many people 
would call Lord Edward’s murderer. 

“When I was a flaxen-haired child,” 
he said, “I used to play about the Cas- 
tle yard. One day we had been play- 
ing marbles on the steps of a house 
when the door opened, and a nian 
whom I took to be a tall man hur- 
riedly came out. My companions scat- 
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tered, but I remained. He took me 
by the chin, and lifting it up looked 
down into my eyes. ‘Well, little boy, 
do you often play marbles on my 
steps?’ he asked. ‘Very often,’ I 
said, fearlessly. ‘And hop-scotch, and 
spinning tops, and all your other 
games? ‘Yes, sir. ‘Well, 
go on playing them, and don't be 
afraid.’ After he had gone the others, 
running back, cried out, ‘Did you know 
it was Major Sirr? I had had no 
idea indeed that it was he whose name 
was something of a bugaboo to 
frighten children in the dark. 

“Hated as he was, however, he had 
the reputation as a magistrate of being 
fair and impartial. There was a friend 
of my grandfather's, Edward Byrne, 
like himself a Wicklow man settled in 
Dublin. One night he was walking 
home after enjoying an evening with 
some friends. He was three sheets 
in the wind, and as he was going down 
George's Street he struck up a good 
old Croppy song—‘Billy Byrne of Bal- 
lymanus’—in a most loud and stent: - 
rian voice. He was suddenly con- 
fronted by a tall man who walked up 
to him, and, without speaking a word, 
struck him a blow on the side of the 
face which, Byrne not being very 
steady, knocked him into the gutter. 
Byrne, who was a powerful and ath- 
letic man, belonging to a very pugilistic 
family, and being own uncle to Simon 
Byrne who never met a man that he 
could not beat boxing, leaped to his 
feet, rushed on his assailant with all 
the force and power in him, and know- 
ing he had a foe of both courage and 
science to contend with, he rained a 
shower of terrific blows on him, which 
felled him to the ground. ‘Get up,’ 
said Byrne, ‘I strike no man when he 
is down,’ at the same time receding 
some paces. In an instant the man 
leaped to his feet, but instead of ad- 
vancing to the fray he emitted a pierc- 
ing whistle, and in a minute there 


you can 
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rushed up ten or twelve of the most 
powerful men of the Dublin Watch. 
After a prolonged struggle they suc- 
ceeded in felling Byrne, bound him, 
and carried him off to the old Wer- 
burgh Street lock-up or watch-house. 

“Now Byrne was well known to the 
watchmen, and one of them summoned 
my grandfather to stand by his friend 
in his trouble. The next morning the 
two appeared before Major Sirr, in 
whom Byrne, to his alarm, recognized 
his opponent of last night. 

“The Major looked steadfastly at 
him. 

“*Your name is Edward Byrne, I 
see, but you are not a Dublin man.’ 

“*No, indeed, sir. I belong to Wick- 
low.’ 

“‘*‘Ha! So you are one of the Wick- 
low Byrnes. Mr. Byrne, what right 
had you to be disturbing the peace of 
the citizens of Dublin after midnight, 
when I was fortunate to meet with 


you?’ 

“‘No right, sir. I didn’t know 
where I was. I didn’t know it was 
Dublin at all. I thought myself back 


on the Wicklow hills.’ 

“‘Mr. Byrne, are you as good a man 
to-day as you were last night? 

“‘T am not, sir. It wasn’t me was 
in it last night: it was the drink I had 
taken.’ 

“‘Mr, Byrne, will you promise me 
that I shall not find you brawling in 
the streets of Dublin again?’ 

“‘Indeed I will, sir.’ 

“ ‘Well, then, you may go with your 
friend.’ ” 

“Of Major Sirr’s personal courage 
there was no doubt. He went the 
rounds of the city every night alone, 
though there were watchmen within 
sound of his whistle. Yet he knew 
that three-fourths of the citizens of 
Dublin would rejoice in his death. 

“My grandfather had a case before 
him once. He had bought a _ horse 
from one of two brothers, and it hav- 
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ing been in his possession some days, 
the other brother claimed it, saying 
his brother had no right to dispose of 
it. He had brought a number of his 
friends with him, and, my grandfather 
disputing his claim, they made an at- 
tempt to seize the horse by force. My 
grandfather’s neighbors rallied round 
him, and after a pitched battle he was 
able to retain the horse. He then 
summoned the man before Major Sirr 
for assault and attempting to seize the 
horse by force. 

“*How much did you pay for the 
horse?’ the major asked my grand- 
father. 

“*Twenty pounds, sir.’ 

“*Are you prepared to hand over the 
twenty pounds and take your horse? 
he asked the other. 

“*No sir.’ 

“In that case,’ said the major, ‘the 
horse is the property of this man who 
purchased him. All I can do for you 
is, if you will bring your brother before 
me I will transport him.’” 

To me it brings the most vivid sensa- 
tion of comfort and quiet safety to 
think of him in his arm-chair as he 
told this and many another story. I 
used to come home down the hill from 
a long winter’s walk, part of it in dark- 
ness, the intense darkness of the tree- 
overhung Irish roads. At the top of 
the hill I would see below me in the 
valley shining the lit kitchen window. 
There I knew I should find him sitting, 
new come in from his fields, his leg- 
gings still on, and the clay of the fields 
about him, talking to his old steward of 
the work and the crops and the cattle, 
und what beasts were ready for mar- 
ket, and what were the prospects for 
this and that crop, and the coming 
fairs, and so on. It used to lift up my 
heart in the darkness to think of him 
sitting there in the firelight, the dogs 
at his feet, talking away as quietly as 
the flowing of a river, till it should be 
time for him to get out of his outdoor 
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things and join the family meal in the 
dining-room beyond. 

He was extraordinarily generous. In 
fact, so giving was he that many peo- 
ple supposed him to be a wealthy man 
when he was no such thing. To those 
he loved he would give royally. He 
exhaled a certain big generosity. His 
rich sense of humor was touched once 
when a tinker—i. e. a gipsy—who had 
year after year, times innumerable, 
opened the gates leading to his fattest 
pastures or his most promising meadow 
and turned the whole herd of asses (to 
speak of a donkey in Ireland is to give 
yourself airs) to graze upon them, in- 
vited him to pay for getting the asses 


out of pound. Those asses were the 
plague of the countryside. No man’s 
_ crops were safe from them. It wasa 


great blessing when the tinker did a 
deal with Government and sold the 
asses for exportation to South Africa. 
“Aye,” said the tinker, “they've gone 
where they ought to go, to Road-Aisy. 
Isn't it what they’ve been lookin’ for 
all their lives?” 

Not at all @ propos, I remember a 
mule which was also bought for the 
transport. He was struck dumb on 
hearing of its sale: it belonged to a 
neighbor. He described the age of the 
mule thus: “Farrel Fox of the Green 
Hills died the other day, a very old 
man; and when Farrell Fox's father 
was a child he knew that mule, and he 
used to say that no man then knew how 
old the mule really was.” 

Another time when he had prose- 
cuted a notorious vaurien for annoying 
some of his workpeople who occupied 
an adjoining cottage and had described 
the gentleman’s language when he was 
in a state of intoxication as being “la- 
borious,” the vaurien, being bound over 
in a certain sum to keep the peace, 
turned cheerfully to him to pay it. 

While he lived there were many de- 
lightful tales that might be told of 
his humor and the humorous happen- 
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ings which befell him: but now that he 
is dead his death seems to forbid it. 
It has left one without heart to smile. 
I remember him coming in once from 
an encounter with a philosophic tramp, 
to whom he had offered a meal of 
bread and meat and a shilling if he 
would take a fork and broom and clean 
out a stable. 

“Now look here, mister,” said the 
tramp, “d’ye see that town over there 
in the smoke? Well that town has a 
population of nearly half a million. It 
has so many streets, with an average 
of so many houses to each street, 
every street worth at least tuppence to 
me. Now I ask you, wouldn’t I be a 
fool to spend my day working for your 
bit of bread and meat and your sbil- 
ling?” 

“T had to acknowledge that from his 
point of view he would,” he said, smil- 
ing delightedly over the reminiscence. 
“I was so taken with the philosophy 
of the fellow that I gave him the bread 
and meat after all. But sure he 
wasn’t hungry, for he left it on top 
of the dog-kennel, when my back was 
turned.” 

His interest in men and things was 
extraordinary. I have never known 
uny one so interested, so eager to hear 
what others had to tell. For all that 
what he had to tell himself was so well 
worth the hearing he could be silent or 
almost silent for hours, only putting in 
now and again the word that stimula- 
ted the talkers. It made him a won- 
derful host at those Sunday symposia, 
where he sat in the midst of a group 
of men, mostly young enough to be his 
sons—he had a great fascination for 
young men and they for him—looking 
from one to the other, his face lit up, 
his applause ready and eager, his eyes 
shining just a little more when one of 
his own blood or connection was get- 
ting the best of it in an argument. He 
would hear the young men read their 
stories or their poems hour after hour, 
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and would be amazed to find how the 
hours had passed. His was an in- 
terest which was inexhaustible. 

He had no shibboleths at all. He 
was a Nationalist in the broad sense, 
but he was never a conventional one. 
Like John O’Leary, the other great old 
man of these gatherings, he had no pa- 
tience with what John O'Leary used to 
call “sunburstery,” that is to say, a 
flamboyant and insincere patriotism, 
the “First Flower of the Earth—First 
Gem of the Say” kind of thing which 
O’Connell made a bad fashion in Ire- 
land. In simplicity, in straightfor- 
wardness, in sanity, as in a strange, 
beautiful innocence of nature, those 
two were very much alike. “Every 
one knows O’Leary is an Englishman,” 
said one of his friends, when the old 
patriot had expressed an admiration of 
certain of the English qualities; and I 
remember the ‘fine old smile and the 
shake of the fine old head. 

He was perhaps too great a theorist 
ever to have made a really practical 
farmer. If he had worlds enough and 
time, to paraphrase Marvell, he might 
have received back from his land the 
gold he poured so lavishly into it. As 
it was, the gold lies there for his suc- 
cessors to dig out. He was not of the 
middle classes, not at all of the mid- 
dle classes, to achieve a great practi- 
eal success. By right he was a farmer 
because he was a part of the mountains 
and the country, and the land repre- 
sented to him the poetry of life. By 
right he was not a farmer, because he 
had fine imagination and great ideas, 
and the farmers round about him were 
dullards, content with their old grooves. 
But a few thousand men like him might 
well be the salvation of Ireland or any 
eountry. What other farmer could 
have sympathized with the idle dreams 
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of the poet and the idealist? What 
farmer of them all would have laid 
down his gold to help on an unprofit- 
able verse-writing daughter to the sum- 
mit of her ambitions? To the beauti- 
ful room of pictures and books and 
china he gave her, the like of which 
was surely never under any farmhouse 
roof between the four seas of Ireland, 
he used to come tired after fair and 
market, and if she was not there 
would sit down with her St. Bernard 
dog—another gift of his to her, for he 
gratified all her desires—to await her 
return. These two lovers of hers were 
happier to be in her atmosphere even 
though she was absent than to be any- 
where else in the world. He chose his 
Own grave within sound of the passing 
feet in the village street, by his fields, 
under the mountains that are always 
golden or silver. “I'd like to lie,* he 
said, ‘“‘where the poor could drop in 
any moment and say, ‘God rest you, 
Andy!” And his men carried him to 
the grave on their shoulders, down the 
long winding road to the mountains, 
the laboring men and women and the 
poor pressing behind and talking of 
him with a subdued cheerfulness, be- 
cause death in his case was as natural 
as the death of the year and the 
changes of the woods and the fields. 

I have tried to keep some salient bits 
of him, but it should have been done 
by some one to whom he was less dear. 
He was all strength and all sweetness. 
And so much was he of the fields that 
for one at least he walks not only his 
own fields still, but all fields. She 
can never see a grass-blade spring 
without thinking of him coming to- 
wards her, not old and sorrowful, but 
strong and splendid in his prime. By 
which he makes to her of all fields holy 
places. 

Katharine Tynan. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


EXPIATIUN? 


The whole of that afternoon was 
spent by Janie in trying to devise some 
means of communicating with Arbuth- 
not. Writing was hopeless, and Hin- 
dustani was unsafe, for one of the 
Hindu spies was fairly certain to be 
concealed within earshot. The deaf- 
and-dumb alphabet alone seemed to of- 
fer any chance of success, and its 
scope was painfully limited. She be- 
gan to wish vainly, as she composed 
and practised sentences which aimed at 
conveying all possible information 
without the use of one unnecessary 
word, that the English language pos- 
sessed the concentration of the Latin. 
When only one or two phrases could 
pass in an interview, how could things 
be properly explained? As it hap- 
pened, when she went to dress Arbuth- 
not’s wounds at night, the surgeon at- 
tended her so closely that she was only 
able to communicate five words, and 
these spasmodically at intervals in the 
process. “George—waiting—question 
—you—again,” she spelt out, and his 
fingers pressed hers in token of com- 
prehension. As a nurse, it was horri- 
fying to her to transmit such disquiet- 
ing news to a patient, but she durst not 
leave him ignorant of the truth, though 
she would fain have added the en- 
couragement which she was not able to 
give till the next morning, “Collecting 
bread. Help you escape.” This time 
Arbuthnot was able unperceived to an- 
swer, “Bring bread. Hole,” and in 
the evening she managed to smuggle 
her crusts into his hands, and was con- 
scious that he was hiding them in a 
hole he had contrived to scrape in the 
ground on which he lay. 

The next morning it struck her that 
his bandages were loosening in a way 


hardly to be expected with a man lying 
helpless on his face, and through the 
surgeon, she asked the orderly who had 
been on the watch during the night 
whether the patient had been restless. 
But the orderly declared that he had 
lain quite still, only moaning a little at 
intervals, and had taken the pre- 
scribed nourishment without difficulty. 
Janie would have forgotten the dis- 
placed bandages if it had not been that 
when she pushed her piece of bread 
into the hole that evening, her fingers 
came in contact with a small, rough 
bottle—the kind of bottle, as she could 
tell by feeling it, in which laudanum 
and similar substances were kept 
among the medical stores. Her suspi- 
cions were awakened again immedi- 
ately. How could that bottle have 
got there? Once you were in the 
stores-tent it would be easy to find it, 
for the surgeon had no fastidious ideas 
about locking up poisons, but who had 
been into the stores-tent? Arbuthnot 
could surely not have been so foolish 
as to attempt to bribe the orderly, and 
if he had, the man would be too igno- 
rant to bring the right bottle. The 
thought gave her some comfort. Per- 
haps he had brought the wrong bottle; 
for what could Arbuthnot want with 
laudanum? And yet it was fright- 
fully dangerous to confide in a man 
who would probably only seem to help 
in order to gain credit with his supe- 
riors by betraying any plan the pris- 
oner might form. With her mind ina 
turmoil Janie spelt out, “Want. any- 
thing?” and was by no. means: reas- 
sured when she received the answer, 
“No.” Nor was her mind relieved when 
she found the bandages again displaced 
the next morning, and she impressed 
upon her patient’s fingers with great 
emphasis the words, “Trust no one,” 
only to be assured, “IL don't.” 
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The next morning there was excite- 
ment in the camp by reason of two 
mysterious disappearances. Prince 
George lost a revolver and a box of 
matches which he had placed at his 
bedside, and the lieutenant lost a 
hunting-knife which he greatly valued. 
After the soldiers had been cross-ques- 
titoned in vain, suspicion fell upon the 
Hindus from Bala who were promptly 
examined, with little tenderness for 
their feelings, and promised a _ repeti- 
tion of the treatment every day till they 
confessed. The witness against them 
was the sentry over Prince George’s 
tent, who asserted that he thought for 
one moment he saw one of them 
crouching in the shadow of the next 
tent, but when he looked again there 
was no one there, and his testimony 
seemed to be confirmed by the fact 
that the Hindus all disappeared from 
the camp that day. This might natu- 
rally be taken to prove their guilt, but 
Janie, reluctantly remembering the bot- 
tle of laudanum, was still doubtful. 
When she reached the hospital-tent that 
evening, the surgeon, who escorted her 
as usual, appeared somewhat per- 
turbed. 

“The captain and his Highness are 
becoming impatient,” he said, “and I 
don’t myself think the man is recover- 
ing as he ought, considering the care 
he has received. Perhaps, Sister, it 
might conduce to his recovery if you 
told him of their constant inquiries af- 
ter him, and the interest they take in 
his health?” 

“I won't!” said Janie angrily. “If 
he understood what you meant it might 
make him worse, and if he didn’t it 
would deceive him cruelly.” 

The surgeon laughed. “Well, you 
won't mind asking him this. I can’t 
help thinking he doesn’t get all the 
food he ought. Will you ask him if 
old Mikhail the orderly treats him 
properly ?” 

Janie repeated the question in Hindu- 


stani, and received an answer in a fal- 
tering voice almost too weak to hear. 
“Why, he shares my food like a 
brother, and sleeps sound all night. 
What more could I want?” 

“I think he says Mikhail treats him 
like a brother, and that he sleeps 
soundly,” hesitated Janie. 

“Who sleeps soundly?” demanded 
the surgeon impatiently. “Does he 
want a change of attendants?” 

“Certainly not. Mikhail asleep is 
preferable to any other man awake.” 
came the answer, still in the same 
weary, broken voice, and Janie assured 
the surgeon that the patient was quite 
satisfied. This was not exactly true 
at the moment, for the patient, who 
had already spelt out the words, “Ban- 
dages slip. Tighter,” was impressing 
upon her with astonishing vigor. 
“Tighter, tighter.” She secured them 
as firmly as she could, sewing them 
into place with even more than her 
usual care, and before she left him he 
had spelt out, “Forgive.” She hoped 
the request was in allusion to the slight 
cast on her bandaging, but she had a 
lurking fear that it meant more than 
that. 

There was an alarm of fire in the 
camp that night. The roof of the old 
hospital-hut was discovered to be 
alight, and as water was scarce, the 
flames obtained a good hold. Janie’s 
sentry remained faithfully at his post 
—lie was the only one to do so, as far 
as she could see—but he allowed her to 
look out at the tent door. For one mo- 
ment she had a glimpse of the other 
side of the camp, as the crowd of ex- 
cited soldiers swayed away from the 
hut owing to a burst of flame, and in 
that moment she saw Mikhail’s face at 
the door of Arbuthnot’s tent, wearing a 
look of absolute horror. The crowd 
surged across the field of view again 
almost immediately, but presently, 
when three half-suffocated men were 
dragged or carried from the burning 
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hut into the open air, Janie understood 
that there was ample ground for Mik- 
hail’s alarm. They were three of the 
sick who had been quartered in the 
larger hospital-tent, and it was clear 
that, with the connivance of the order- 
lies, they had been in the habit of 
creeping into the hut at night, so as to 
sleep where they would not be troubled 
with too much ventilation. As soon 
as the fire had been got under, the 
three men, still only partially in pos- 
session of their senses, were summarily 
arraigned on the charge of smoking 
among the stores, but their denial was 
so absolute that even the captain was 
shaken in his conviction. None of 
them possessed either tobacco or 
matches, they pleaded pitifully, and 
they knew nothing of the fire until one 
of them was roused by the smoke to 
find that the roof was in flames. They 
were all positive that there was no 
trace of any fire among the stores, save 
where pieces of the blazing roof had 
dropped. They were dismissed at 
length pending further inquiry, and the 
officers and Prince George turned back 
to their quarters. 

“Why shouldn’t it have been one of 
those runaways?” suggested the lieu- 
tenant. “They have a grudge against 
us now.” 

Prince George shook his head. “I 
should have expected them to stab 
a sentry, or perhaps to poison the 
water supply, but not to venture back 
into the camp and risk being shot 
for the sake of burning a_ single 
hut.” 

“Venture back into the camp?” re- 
peated the captain, coming to a stand- 
still. The two men’s eyes met. 

“Exactly. What about your pris- 
oners?” cried Prince George, and they 
made a dash for Arbuthnot’s tent. It 
was empty, and the cold air which met 
them as they entered showed that a 
slit had been cut in the canvas at the 
opposite side. 
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“He can’t have been gone long,” 
cried the surgeon. 

“There he is!” cried the lieutenant, 
pointing to a crouching figure which 
could be dimly discerned trying to 
make its way between the tents and 
the rock. The captain drew his re- 
volver and fired, aiming low. 

“I think you won't run away again, 
my friend,” he said as he did so, but 
the yell of pain and the invocation of 
saints which replied to him were un- 
mistakably Scythian. When the hor- 
ror-stricken officers reached the spot, 
it was Mikhail whom they found writh- 
ing in agony with a shattered foot, and 
too incoherent in his lamentations for 
any information to be obtained from 
bim. 

Janie’s rest was destined to be dis- 
turbed that night. She had just fallen 
asleep again after the alarm of fire, 
when she was roused by the incursion 
of the guard, who insisted on her ris- 
ing at once. Giving her barely time 
to throw on her gown and shoes, they 
brought her before the captain, who 
charged her point-blank with conniving 
in Arbuthnot’s escape, of which she 
heard for the first time. For the mo- 
ment she was incredulous. 

“He must have crept away in de- 
lirium!” she cried. 

“Yes? and he also secured arms in 
delirium?” suggested the captain. “Or 
was that your part, mademoiselle?” 

“I? How could I? I can’t even 
leave my tent. But how could he? 
You saw him yourself,” turning to the 
surgeon. “Could he do all this in his 
state? He was almost perfectly help- 
less.” 

“May I suggest,” put in Prince 
George, “that the affair may be ex- 
plained by a compact between the 
prisoner and the runaway natives? He 
bribed them to help him to escape, and 
they managed it in the confusion of the 
fire they caused.” 

“It seems reasonable,” agreed the 
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eaptain. “But in that case mademoi- 
selle has been tricked equally with our- 
selves.” 

“I have,” said Janie, with distinct re- 
sentment. “Of course I was sure he 
would escape if he could, but I never 
thought of his doing it yet, and I can’t 
believe that he would trust those Hin- 
dus. Perhaps they—took him.” 

“Against his will? The idea is in- 
genious, but improbable,” said the cap- 
tain. “Accept our apologies for dis- 
turbing you, mademoiselle. You have 
satisfied us of your ignorance of the 
plot, at any rate. But perhaps, as you 
are already aroused, we may ask for 
your services on behalf of the unfortu- 
nate man whose carelessness has 
brought upon him a painful retribu- 
tion?’ 

The surgeon was much relieved to 
find that he was to enjoy Janie’s as- 
sistance in dealing with Mikhail’s foot, 
the wound in which was far beyond his 
powers of treatment, while Janie 
wished for Eleanor. Between them 
they did the best they could for it, 
while the man assured them incohe- 
rently that he had dozed off for a sec- 
ond—only a second—and when waked 
by the fire had found his charge gone; 
how he could not imagine, since the 
slit in the tent was not made until 
he himself, hearing the voices of the 
officers, cut it in a frenzied effort to es- 
cape. Janie herself was inclined to 
believe, as she had suggested to the 
eaptain, that the fugitive Hindus had 
earried off Arbuthnot, in the hope of 
recommending themselves to the Brit- 
ish authorities by saving him, but he 
must at least have been a consenting 
party, and she could not imagine that 
he would run the risk of trusting them. 
On the other hand, could he possibly 
have escaped alone? The object of 
the laudanum was quite clear, now that 
she knew of Mikhail’s taste for invalid 
delicacies, so was that of the matches 
—though she was sure Arbuthnot was 


equally ignorant with herself of the 
presence of the sick men in the hut— 
and the weapons. The loosened ban- 
dages again and the entreaty for for- 
giveness, were explained by this hy- 
pothesis; but could any man in Arbuth- 
not’s state, however resolute his will 
might be, survive the physical exer- 
tion he must have undergone night 
after night? And supposing despera- 
tion nerved him to such an effort, how 
soon would that fictitious strength fail? 
Had he dragged himself, with incredi- 
ble difficulty, out of the camp only to 
be caught by the Scythians in the nul- 
lah or to perish of weakness and star- 
vation on some almost inaccessible 
ledge? 

This night and day seemed to Janie 
the longest she had ever known. The 
Scythian search-parties sent out in pur- 
suit of the fugitives took two direc- 
tions, that of the road, and that by 
which Arbuthnot and Janie had 
reached the nullah from the east, for 
the rocks surrounding the camp were 
so precipitous that it was agreed it 
was impossible to scale them. A cer- 
tain measure of success rewarded both 
parties. That which had gone to- 
wards the road discovered traces of 
blood on the rocks in the nullah, and 
that which had turned eastwards re- 
turned to the camp late at night bring- 
ing with it the escaped Hindus. These 
were unanimous in declaring that they 
knew nothing of Arbuthnot, and had 
fled purely in consequence of the 
charge of theft brought against them. 
They had hidden, during the day of 
their escape, in a hollow between two 
rocks a little way down the nullah, 
but had left it as soon as darkness 
came on, long before the fire at the 
hut occurred. This account, supple- 
mented by the testimony of the other 
search-party, could hardly be disbe- 
lieved, and the captain and Prince 
George comforted the Hindus for their 
undeserved sorrows by a gift of money, 
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and the promise of large rewards if 
they could succeed in tracking Arbuth- 
not, while Janie found a cold comfort 
in the recollection that they did not be- 
long to the tracker caste. 

The next day a small party, taking 
with it two of the Hindus, set out down 
the nullah to continue the search in the 
direction of Gajnipur. They returned 
almost immediately, guiding a messen- 
ger who had got through from Bala, 
and whom they had met at the mouth 
of the nullah. The skill of the Scyth- 
ian engineers, seconded by the forced 
labor of many Bala coolies, had been 
instrumental in making a temporary 
road along the débris caused by the 
landslip, so that communication with 
the advanced post was once more open. 
The news caused great joy in camp, 
and the pursuit of Arbuthnot seemed 
to be shelved by mutual consent in 
favor of going to meet the road-making 
party from Bala. The officers and 
Prince George started officially with 
escorts, and the men followed in twes 
and threes, until by the afternoon the 
camp was deserted by all but the guard 
and the sick, of whom Janie was left 
in charge. The unusual silence struck 
her forcibly as she came out of the 
hospital-tent, and she observed with as- 
tonishment that even the sentries were 
taking advantage of the absence of au- 
thority to relax the bonds of discipline. 
The one at the entrance to the nullah 
had left his post and drawn near the 
guard-tent to take part in a dispute 
going on there, and Janie’s own partic- 
ular sentry was asleep in the shade of 
a hut. Her heart beat wildly as she 
realized that here, in the nick of time, 
was a chance of escape. By nightfall 
communication would be established 
with Bala, and she might be sent back 
as soon as it was known that she was 
here. She looked across at her own 
tent. No, to visit it would be a dan- 
gerous risk; she must abandon every- 
thing. In the pocket of her gown were 


the two crusts saved since Arbuthnot’s 
departure, more from habit than from 
any hope of using them, in her apron- 
pocket was a bottle of antiseptic h- 
tion. She stepped back into the tent 
and took up a water-bottle, and thus 
equipped, slipped round behind the doc- 
tors’ tent, passed the sentry, deeply in- 
terested in the quarrel which had 
drawn him from his post and walked 
out of the camp. There was no time 
to think what hope she had of accom- 
plishing the journey to Gajnipur, alone 
and unarmed, with neither hat nor san- 
dals nor even a cloak to protect her 
from the night cold; the chance of es- 
cape was before her, and she took it. 
It was very hot in the nullah, for 
the heat seemed to radiate from the 
rocks on either side, and she was 
obliged to pick her way slowly, taking 
advantage of every patch of shade. 
She found the place where she and 
Arbuthnot had crossed to meet the sen- 
try, and re-crossing it, followed the 
path until she came to the steep bank 
they had descended when the Scythian 
footprints misled them into turning up 
the nullah instead of down. It was 
a long dreary scramble, and she was 
in constant terror of meeting some of 
the soldiers returning from the new 
road, but there was no one to be seen. 
From this point she followed the now 
unknown track with increasing excite- 
ment and trepidation, watching for 
what she dreaded to see, the marks of 
blood on the rocks in the dry torrent- 
bed. It was nearly another hour be- 
fore she sighted one of them, and 
thenceforth she scrutinized narrowly 
the opposite bank of the nullah. She 
knew, what the Scythians did not, that 
the path Mr. Brooke had taken must 
turn off somewhere here, and she knew 
also that the marks on the rocks were 
not left there by accident. Her band- 
ages could not have slipped in Arbuth- 
not’s journey from the camp hither, 
therefore he must have left these 
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traces with the deliberate intention of 
misleading pursuers. Presently a sec- 
ond mark confronted her, some little 
way in front, but a dozen yards before 
it there was a break in the nullah 
wall. It was a very slight break, 
merely the channel of a tributary tor- 
rent, now as dry as the nullah itself, 
but Janie knew that on their last night 
of freedom Arbuthnot had been looking 
for just such a place. She crossed at 
once, and began to scramble up, won- 
dering how a man in Arbuthnot’s con- 
dition could have faced the climb. Hot 
and breathless, she reached a spot out 
of sight of the nullah, and found that 
the torrent-bed led, as she had hoped, 
westward. This, then, must be the 
path. Now for the cave, in which 
she could lie concealed while daylight 
lasted, and continue her journey when 
the moon rose. She explored one rocky 
hollow after another without success, 
but at length came to one in which her 
footsteps awoke an echo for which the 
cave seemed scarcely large enough. 
There was a huge piece of loose rock 
at the back, which might conceal an 
inner chamber. Not without timorous 
thoughts of bears, she approached it, 
peeped round it, and found herself 
looking into the haggard eyes of Ar- 
buthnot, who had raised himself on his 
elbow, revolver in hand. 

“Oh it’s you!” she cried in delight. 

“I knew it was you,” he answered. 
“I heard your step. But I didn’t know 
who might be with you.” 

“There’s no one. I have escaped. 
Oh, I wish I had brought some band- 
ages! But I can make you a little 
more comfortable.” 

“There's no time,” he said morosely. 

“It won’t take long—just while we 
talk. You will be able to walk so 
much better, and I have the lotion 
here. Why did you go so suddenly, 
without telling me?” as he submitted 
to her ministrations without any ap- 
pearance of gratitude. 
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“I couldn't take you with me, and 
it was better you should be able to tell 
nothing.” : 

The blood rushed into Janie’s cheeks, 
but she felt she had deserved the re- 
buke. “But why go so soon, before 
you got any better?” she asked meekly. 

“Because it is a matter of life and 
death. They are plotting to blow up 
the Chilan Viaduct, as they did the 
bridge at Payab, and isolate Gajnipur 
as they did Shah Bagh. They will 
choose the time when the remains of 
the Shah Bagh force are retreating on 
Ranjitgarh, of course. I heard the cap- 
tain and the lieutenant discussing the 
details one night as I lay outside one 
of their tents. The dynamite is 
stored somewhere near the camp, 
ready to be carried down when their 
agents in the railway department give 
the word.” , 

“How dreadful!” said Janie. “But 
—oughtn’t Gajnipur to know quickly?” 

“Must lie low while they are looking 
for me,” growled Arbuthnot. “No!” 
with a sudden change of tone, “why 
should I try to hide it? I am here be- 
cause I simply couldn’t move. The ex- 
ertion of getting away from the camp 
and climbing up here did for me. I 
have lain for two days and a night as 
you found me.” 

“And no wonder!” cried Janie. “I 
am only surprised you are alive. But 
now you will have me to help you, you 
know.” 

He looked at her strangely. “And 
how did you manage to get here?” he 
asked. 

“Why, I was like the man who lan- 
guished in prison until it came into his 
head to open the door and walk out,” 
said Janie, busy with her bandages. “I 
walked out of the camp when the sen- 
try wasn’t looking.” 

He twisted his head round to look at 
her in a kind of despair. “And it 
hasn't struck you that you were pur- 
posely allowed to go out, in the hope 
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that you would come straight to the 
place where I was hidden?” 

“Oh no!” Janie dropped her scissors. 
“They couldn’t! Who would have 
thought of such an awful thing?” But 
her tone was less confident, for it was 
forcing itself upon her that Arbuthnot 
was right. “Let us go on at once!” 
she said hastily. “With my arm you 
can walk quite fast, and there was 
certainly no one in sight when I 
climbed up here.” 

He stopped her with a motion of his 
hand. “Only one of us can go on,” he 
said. “One must stay behind and be 
caught, or both of us will be. Now let 
us think of it as it affects other people, 
not ourselves. The one who has the 
best chance of getting to Gajnipur and 
giving the warning must doit. It is 
for you to choose.” 

“But I don’t even know the way!” 

“I will draw you a map on the 
ground. You shall have my knife and 
revolver, and what food I have.” 

“And you—will you stay here?” 

“Certainly not. I shall go back to 
the nullah and give the Scythians a 
good run for their money, leading them 
away from you.” 

Janie’s face whitened. “No,” she 
said slowly; “I will go back.” 

Arbuthnot looked at her keenly. 
“Then you are the bravest woman I 
ever saw,” he said. 
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“No,” said Janie again. “It is only 
—there is nothing else to do. You 
have more chance of getting through 
than I have. You can't deny it. 
Please lend me your knife.” 

“What do you want it for?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Oh, not to kill myself! I am a mis- 
sionary, you know. Not even to cut 
my arm,” with a dreary smile, as she 
glanced at a roughly bandaged wound 
on his forearm. “I only want to have 
a reason for being caught.” 

She cut the stitches at the side of her 
shoe, leaving a gaping hole between the 
sole and the leather, then put the shoe 
on again, and rose. “Here are two 
crusts to add to your store,” she said. 
“I see you have a water-bottle. Let 
me fill it up from mine. I will leave 
you the rest of the lotion. Good-bye. 
Try to forget that I would have be- 
trayed you if I could the other night.” 

“Wait, Miss Wright—one moment!” 
cried Arbuthnot. “If I live, I'll come 
for you, and if not, I'll give the charge 
to Brooke. Don’t be afraid of being 
left in the hands of the Scythians, if 
we have to search all Asia to find you. 
And look here, if you hear anything 
like a fight any night, get under your 
bed and stay there till you hear your- 
self called, so as to keep out of the 
way of bullets. Good-bye, and keep 
up heart!” 

Sydney C. Grier. 


(To be continued.) 
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Soo1aL SETTLEMENTS 


In American social settlements the 
worthiest citizens, natives and aliens, 
are rendering to immigrants and others 
the service which we have seen to be 
required—bringing them under the play 
of the higher influences of American 
civilization; uniting the scattered indus- 
trial, social, racial, and religious ele- 
ments that are thrown together to 


make up the community and the na- 
tion; giving to all equal opportunity for 
the development of each personality; 
and enabling them to hold family life 
together while they become part of the 
new national life into which they have 
come. 

This is a national service which is 
rendered by the men and women who, 
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in settlements, identify themselves with 
the life and interests of these and other 
classes of the community, and by indi- 
vidual and organized effort guide them 
into channels in which the prevailing 
influence is the common good. Their 
achievements range from personal in- 
fluence upon individual lives to collec- 
tive influence upon national legislation, 
and the instinct of self-preservation 
should suffice to awaken national inter- 
est in them and their work. Many of 
the immigrants come from countries in 
which the Government has destroyed, 
in its subjects, all respect for objective 
law. Where no law is fixed, none can 
be sacred; and many aliens, up to the 
moment that they embarked for Amer- 
ica, have known no other law than the 
arbitrary will and the changing senti- 
ments of officials in the Russian pale. 
The settlements, many of which have 
arranged their plan and scope with spe- 
cial reference to- immigrants, and are 
practically institutions for the Ameri- 
canization of the foreigner, take these 
restless and lawless spirits on their ar- 
rival on American soil and teach them 
that here liberty and law go together, 
that the rights of citizenship imply du- 
ties, and that American government is 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people. . The Educational Alliance to 
which I referred in a previous article, 
and which is rightly included in the 
list of settlements issued by the Col- 
lege Settlements Association, every Fri- 
day, at a patriotic demonstration, gath- 
ers 800 or 1,000 children who have re- 
eently arrived from Russia, and 
pledges them to allegiance to the Amer- 
ican flag in the following comprehen- 
sive formula:— 


Flag of our Great Republic, inspirer 
in battle, guardian of our homes, whose 
stars and stripes stand for Bravery, 
Purity, Truth, and Union, we salute 
thee! We, the natives of distant 
lands who find rest under thy folds, do 
pledge our hearts, our lives, our sacred 
honor to love and protect thee, our 


Country, and the Liberty of the Ameri- 
can people for ever! 


By bringing such influences to bear 
upon the imperfectly assimilated mass 
of the population, settlements have 
done much to give a legitimate direc- 
tion to the great social forces of democ- 
racy and cosmopolitanism which else 
had been even more disturbing as a 
factor in the life of the nation than we 
have seen them to be. 

To estimate settlement work, one 
must know individual settlement work- 
ers and corporate settlement life. Al- 
ways, it is out of the central absolute 
self-core that a man’s real influence 
comes; and especially in the case of a 
community of educated men and 
women who have made a breach with 
their own environment and established 
their home amongst people whom they 
seek, by neighborliness, to help to so- 
cial, intellectual, and moral betterment, 
a large part of any good that may be 
accomplished must simply irradiate in 
ways hidden to their self-consciousness, 
without deeds, without words of coun- 
sel er teaching, simply through the at- 
mosphere of a higher order of life. 
Next in importance to the personal 
character of each worker is the adjust- 
ment of all the workers to each other 
and to their work in the settlement in 
which they reside; for the influence on 
the people outside its walls can be no 
better or more real than the relation of 
the residents under its own roof. Set- 
tlements have been compared to the me- 
dieval monasteries; and it holds of 
these, as it held of those, that the 
standard of outer service can be no 
higher than the tone of the inner rela- 
tionship. What any settlement has 
to contribute to the neighborhood is de- 
termined by what it is in, and has for, 
itself. 

The charge is frequently brought 
against settlement workers that they 
are not religious and that they elimi- 
nate all religious elements from their 
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work. “I call the settlements un-set- 
tlements,” a young and orthodox Jew— 
a rara avis—said to me, attempting a 
jeu de mots, “because they unsettle the 
religious faith of my race.” His con- 
tention, as I understood it, is not with- 
out force. Immigrants in general, and 
Jews in particular, have a passion for 
being quickly Americanized. They 
are attracted to settlements by the 
means to that end which they provide. 
Their ambition is to be genuine Ameri- 
can citizens, and the settlement resi- 
dent is, in their eyes, the representa- 
tive citizen. When, therefore, they 
whose whole religion has been ritual 
find no religious exercises of any kind 
in cic settlement, they infer that the 
resident has no religion. Religion, 
therefore, is not necessary to American 
citizenship, quod erat demonstrandum. 
This argument was confided to me 
when I was living in the University 
Settlement in New York. The district 
in which this settlement is established 
is almost entirely Hebrew. Of the 
thousands whom I met in the institu- 
tion, there was not one, excepting some 
of the workers, who was not a Jew. 
On neither the Christian Sunday nor 
the Jewish Sabbath was there any sort 
of sacred service. The ordinary Sun- 
day programme is as follows:—10 A.M., 
meetings of four clubs and an athletic 
association; 2.30 P.M., meeting of the 
Central Federated Labor Union; 3 
P.M., a children’s entertainment and 
meetings of four clubs and a choral so- 
ciety; and at 8 P.M., a popular concert 
and meetings of six clubs. On the 
Jews’ Sabbath, which commences on 
Friday evening, there are meetings of 
literary, dramatic, and whist clubs and 
dancing classes. At Hull-house, Chi- 
cago, when I was there a new venture 
of a “Five cent Theatre,” in which “liv- 
ing pictures,” not of sacred incidents, 
were shown, was started on a Sunday 
evening, and attracted Italians, Greeks, 
and Jews. The settlements, I know, 
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are between Scylla and Charybdis. 
Christian services would savor of pros- 
elytism and offend those for whom the 
settlement exists; and Jewish services 
would suggest apostacy and offend the - 
Christians by whom the settlement is 
maintained. But it would seem that 
a middle course is not steered by mak- 
ing Sunday and Sabbath days of unin- 
terrupted entertainment. Nor does the 
fact that Jewish settlements devote the 
Sabbath to religious services for old 
and young, and for “orthodox” and “re- 
formed” Jews, make the danger less. 
The simultaneous entertainments, say 
the elder Jews, keep the young from 
the observance of their own sacred 
rites; and the omission of sacred rites 
in the Christian settlements, which are 
regarded as distinctively American, is 
accepted by the Jewish youth as proof 
that the observance of religious cere- 
monies is merely a sign of being still 
un-Americanized. 

In a Chicago newspaper I came 
across a reference to an attack that had 
been made, in a Christian denomina- 
tional magazine, upon Hull-house Set- 
tlement as an irreligious institution 
“still surrounded by an undiminished 
tide of vice and degradation,” and as 
being in unpleasant contrast with a 
mission station which “in a similar 
neighborhood had revolutionized the 
condition of things.” I know nothing 
of the mission station referred to; but 
certainly Hull-house has not rid its dis- 
trict of vice and degradation. One of 
the most vicious places of entertain- 
ment which I came across in America I 
found practically cheek by jowl] with 
this settlement. But Hull-house is 
not, and has different aims and methods 
from a mission station. It has wisely 
resisted the temptation to lay stress 
upon what Miss Jane Addams has 
ealled “geographical salvation.” Its 
endeavor has been to make its neigh- 
borhood realize that it belongs to the 
City as a whole, and can improve only 
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as the City improves; and it has not 
been unsuccessful in its endeavor to 
create a consciousness of solidarity. 
The charge of irreligion is, however, 
serious. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that without a religious motive 
no life can rise to great heights of self- 
abnegation, far less achieve 


The most difficult of tasks, to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to 
gain. 


and that no community which is not 
welded together by a religious faith can 
find the glow and inspiration necessary 
for sustained altruistic effort.  Reli- 
gious features, as they are ordinarily 
understood, are indeed conspicuous by 
their absence at Hull-house, as else- 
where. Social settlements, in which I 
do not include churches which have ab- 
sorbed some of the methods of these, 
are a particular sign of a general at- 
tempt that is being made in America, 
and not in America alone, to restore 
souls to order and righteousness by en- 
lightening vice and lawlessness. This, 
in turn, is a token of a superficial no- 
tion of evil which forgets or ignores the 
natural instinct of perversity which is 
contained in the human heart; and, 
owing to this fundamental error, many 
fanciful extravagances are mingled 
with great generosity in religious, edu- 
cational, and legislative, as well as in 
social work. In America in general, 
and particularly in New England, 
which at first was Calvinistic, many 
are seeking to correct an indiscriminat- 
ing narrowness by an equally undis- 
criminating breadth. The great posi- 
tives of the Puritan theology have 
been abandoned before the greater posi- 
tives of any new theology have been 
won; and undoubtedly many settle- 
ments, having “suppressed sin” (to 
adopt Renan’s phrase), do, in their 
work, refuse its remedy—doubting its 
poison, they merely film over its wound. 
And, to be perfectly frank, I have met 
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residents in settlements of whom, as 
of the fly in the amber, one wonders 
“how the devil it got there’—men and 
women who had lost their vision of 
God and of the spiritual world; who 
had no sense of mission or of message; 
who had not even an adequate sense 
of the significance and value of life. 
But I have met such also in churches; 
and in settlements they are relatively 
few. I have tried to discover their 
motives. Ordinarily, they have not 
been accurately analyzed by them- 
selves. Some simply seek the activ- 
ity natural to every young and healthy 
intellect, and find in work amongst 
the poor an outlet for superfluous en- 
ergy and a satisfaction of intellectual 
craving such as the ordinarily congenial 
American task of money-making could 
not afford. A few are merely incum- 
bents of University fellowships founded 
for behoof of sociological students— 
mere statisticians who regard the poor 
simply as specimens to be analyzed and 
tabulated—mere creatures who would 
“peep and botanize upon their mother’s 
grave.” Most, however, are young 
men and women of generous instincts, 
who, in college, have learned to apply 
to their conduct a social test—a lesson 
which is being so well learned that the 
longstanding reproach against Ameri- 
cans that their cultured and leisured 
classes do not devote themselves to the 
public good will certainly some day be 
wiped out. These are good Samari- 
tans, whom to repulse were to show the 
irreligion with which they are charged. 
Those who love and serve their fellow- 
men, and seem to be cold towards God, 
are more religious than those who seem 
to love and serve God and are cold 
towards their fellow-men. The Church, 
claiming to renew ail things through 
Christ, cannot be Christian and be hos- 
tile to those who strive, however im- 
perfectly, to wrest the direction of so- 
cial progress from the enemies of 
Christ. And, indeed, only those whose 
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minds have been cramped into believ- 
ing that their conceptions of truth and 
service have exhausted all the possibil- 
ities of the Eternal Spirit could fail to 
find in the Social Settlement a revival, 
as a real force for the guidance of hu- 
man life, of the doctrine of the divine 
image in man and the divine life of 
service of man taught by Jesus Christ. 
Living in American settlements 1 have 
found myself in an atmosphere of ideal- 
ity and fellowship which exerts its 
pressure upon all, giving the uplift of a 
common purpose to men and women of 
various races, religions, and predilec- 
tions and of differing antecedents and 
outlook on life, who exhibit, not the 
neutrality of indifference, but the toler- 
ance of those who deeply believe. Who 
could fasten irreligion upon Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House?—who has 
written :— 


The Hebrew prophet made three re- 
quirements of those who would join the 
great forward-moving procession led by 
Jehovah—to love mercy and at the 
same time to do justly is the difficult 
task; and it may be that these two can 
never be attained save as we fulfil still 
the third requirement, to walk humbly 
with God, which may mean to walk for 
many dreary miles beside the lowliest 
of His creatures, not even in the peace 
of mind which the company of the 
humble is popularly supposed to offer, 
but rather with the pangs and throes 
to which the poor human understand- 
ing is subjected, whenever it attempts 
to comprehend the meaning of life. 


Or, upon Mr. Robert A. Woods, the 
head worker of the South End House, 
Boston?—who has written:— 


Professor James has suggested that 
the religious feeling at its best seems to 
depend upon some sort of fresh ethical 
discovery. There is a certain recog- 
nized spiritual light that lies over all 
the many different sorts of human ef- 
fort that make up the present day his- 
torical movement toward a higher so- 
cial system and a nobler type of per- 
sonality. 
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I have quoted from these two be- 
cause the character of a settlement and 
of its work depends upon its head 
workers, and the foremost of these are 
these two. England has Florence 
Nightingale; America has Jane Addams, 
who is easily the foremost woman in 
America. Mr. John Burns, I believe, 
called Miss Addams America’s ohe 
saint. Hers is, indeed, a devout, be- 
nignant, valiant womanhood. She has 
a woman's full share of sensibilities 
and sympathies, yet she is accurate, cir- 
cumspect, and symmetrical. She is 
of a meek and quiet spirit, yet she has 
the self-possession of the women of cul- 
ture and experience. To say that a 
woman, and that this woman, is one of 
the greatest influences affecting Ameri- 
can life is the highest praise that can 
be spoken of it and of her. Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Woods is not as popularly known 
as Miss Addams, but he has been, and 
is, one of the formative forces acting 
upon settlements. He is a man of 
clear insight, sensitive imagination, 
comprehensive mental grasp and fer- 
tility of ideas, and he also, although 
his mind is moved by energies that 
rush into it from the heart, has intel- 
lectual and moral poise. 

These qualities which characterize 
the leaders of American social settle- 
ments have proved invaluable to their 
cause. Men prone to “impetuous 
eagerness, hectic mental spasms, and 
the appetency for change” went into 
settlements before these had gained 
public confidence. The newspapers 
gave great prominence, for example, to 
Mr. Stokes as a settlement resident. 
He is a man materially wealthy, by re- 
pute a millionaire, but not mentally af- 
fluent, who yielded to the propensity 
which some persons have to renounce 
their accidental advantages; proclaimed 
himself a Socialist; took up his abode 
in the University settlement of New 
York; and married a Russian Jewess, a 
cigarette-maker, I understand, whom 
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he met there. Here was a man anx- 
ious, doubtless, to be genuine and to 
do good, but impatient of slow methods 
and easily deluded by his own hopes, 
and he and others like him sought to 
, rush forward social reform irrationally 
and emotionally and in disregard of es- 
tablished economic principles. But, 
being met with firmness and discretion, 
he has publicly avowed his disbelief in 
settlements and so established public 
confidence in them. 

American settlements are cautiously 
moving towards a national federated 
union. Already in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other large cities there 
are local federations; and an effort is 
being made, under competent direction, 
to co-ordinate the work of all, so that 
while each settlement retains its own 
essential qualities, and concentrates 
upon its own district and its own spe- 
cial problems, the combined intelli- 
gence and motive of a comprehensive 
and organized body may be brought to 
bear upon the larger questions of so- 
cial reform—the common general prob- 
lems of all settlements. Even now 
settlement workers in their own lo- 
calities are a compact phalanx of con- 
scientious, upright men and women, 
friends of the public good, who are 
sanely seeking the amelioration of the 
common lot. The great majority of 
them are only of average faculty and 
have no great elevation or breadth or 
profundity of mind; but, by living a 
broadly human life, they inspire confi- 
dence and trust, and by organized ef- 
fort under wise leadership, they exert 
an influence that is sometimes powerful 
and is always salutary upon public sen- 
timent, municipal action, and State and 
national legislation in regard to some 
of the most pressing problems of Amer- 
ican life. They do not, indeed, take 
direct part as largely as their Eng- 
lish confréres in municipal work as 
representatives of the districts in 
which they have chosen to live. This, 
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I think, is a grave reproach; for there 
is no greater need in America than that 
ap end should be put to the exclusion, 
self-imposed, of the more cultured 
classes from their proportionate share 
of authority and responsibility in the 
governing machinery of local and na- 
tional politics. Notwithstanding, set- 
tlement residents in America are per- 
haps more influential in public affairs 
than the residents in English settle- 
ments. Not only are they better or- 
ganized; they have a larger opportunity 
in America, where the public service is 
not professional, and there is, therefore, 
much less jealousy of outside interfer- 
ence than in England, and much more 
readiness on the part of local authori- 
ties to accept the advice and assistance 
of settlement workers. The head of a 
Federal Department has more than 
once requested a settlement to trans- 
form into readable matter a mass of 
material, which had been carefully col- 
lected into tables and statistics, for the 
good of tenement house people who 
sadly needed this information. Be- 
sides, probation officers connected with 
the Juvenile Court often reside in set- 
tlements and render help to the Judges 
in many ways. Adjoining Hull-house, 
really a part of it, is a complete boys’ 
club-house in charge of Mr. Joseph Rid- 
dell, who is, or was, probation officer to 
the district—a house built by a benevo- 
lent lady who, as president of the Ju- 
venile Court Committee, raised money 
to pay probation officers until they 
were provided for by law. It is, in- 
deed, settlement Workers who are be- 
coming “professional.” I have said 
that a social sentiment is growing in 
America which leads men of independ- 
ent resources to devote themselves to 
the interests of the community, but the 
number of such men is still small, and 
the proportion of salaried workers is 
much higher than in English settle- 
ments. In a pamphlet addressed spe- 
cially to students, and entitled “Social 
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Work, a New Profession,” the Warden 
of Southend-house, Boston, says, with 
American directness of speech, that 
“means are provided which on an aver- 
age are on a par with those of the 
clerical and educational professions.” 
This method works well in America. 
‘That “the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
is a doctrine that commends itself to 
the American mind, and the laborer is 
made to prove its truth by his works. 
This secures efficiency; and in, and in 
connection with, colleges and Universi- 
ties, courses of study are provided for 
students who are preparing themselves 
for this new profession. In Boston, 
the school is conducted directly by 
Simmons College and Harvard Uni- 
versity; in Chicago, the institution is 
part of the University; and in New 
York, there is a complete affiliation 
with Columbia University through 
which students of the school enjoy all 
the privileges of students of the Uni- 
versity, although the school is con- 
ducted by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, in order that it may be kept in 
<losest possible relation to practical 
work. I have met many college grad- 
uates who are in these schools taking a 
post-graduate year in _ professional 
training which will count towards 
higher degrees; and I have known 
school teachers, physicians, and 
clergymen who were in attendance at 
them in order to gain a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with social needs and to be 
in a position to judge rationally of pro- 
posed social remedies. There is a be- 
ginning in England of such courses of 
social training on the initiative of Miss 
Helen Gladstone and Mr. C. 8. Loch; 
but America leads. 

It seemed to me, on my first ac- 
quaintance with settlements in Amer- 
ica, that excessive time and energy 
were devoted to theatrical and other 
entertainments and especially to danc- 
ing; in one settlement I attended a 


dance every night of one week, includ- 
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ing Sunday, and some of the residents 
were not less heroic. Now I should 
bear the affliction with greater resigna- 
tion than I did then, for I have discov- 
ered that local conditions impose the 
abundant provision of amusements 
upon the settlement if it is to fulfil its 
mission. The corrupt political leaders 
have hitherto directed and controlled a 
large proportion of the social agencies 
in their communities, in order that they 
might more easily manipulate the so- 
cial forces of their particular wards. 
The settlements in such districts render 
no mean service by devoting equal ini- 
tiative and enterprise in making them- 
selves a social force that asserts moral 
standards. Any dancing that I en- 
dured was with Jewesses from Russia. 
As a rule they were very well dressed 
—adorned, not decorated. Some of 
them looked better clad than fed, as if 
they practised the precept of the Rab- 
binical proverb, “Put the costly on 
thee and the cheap in thee,” or had 
paid heed to the advice of the famous 
translator of Maimonides, who wrote 
to his son, “Withhold from thy belly 
and put on thy back.” Beauty is, in- 
deed, of ethical importance, even mere 
beauty of raiment as those Jewish 
teachers understood; and at the settle- 
ment entertainments the desire of 
youth to appear finer and better and 
altogether more lovely than it really 
is gets its proper direction, and, when 
necessary, its proper curb. I asked 
every Jewish maiden who was partner 
of mine whether she had ever danced 
before coming to America. Few, if 
any, of them had. The besyeda of the 
Russian village is not found in the vil- 
lages of the Jewish “Pale,” where the 
conventions forbid the dance. But the 
old conventions are flung aside in the 
new conditions here; and there are few 
young Jews of either sex who do not 
learn to “trip the light fantastic toe” 
and to speak of dancing in this Miltonic 
phrase almost as soon as they set foot 
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on American soil. The Ghetto has few 
public-houses, but innumerable “danc- 
ing saloons”; and it is undoubtedly a 
safeguard which young men and 
women win when, at settlement dances, 
they form new conventions which im- 
pose restraints upon themselves and 
upon those whom they meet in their 
own social life. 

Education is undertaken in Ameri- 
ean, as in English, settlements. It is 
the weakness of this work in both 
countries that academic methods are 
too exclusively employed, so that only 
a few of the people of the neighbor- 
hood who happen to be of the academic 
type of mind are reached and infiu- 
enced. This was to be expected owing 
to the fact that the residents are, for 
the most part, college men who are 
imbued with academic ideas which it 
is most difficult for them to modify. 
But more completely than in England, 
although - still ‘incompletely, settle- 
ments in America are shaking them- 
selves free from the methods employed 
in schools and colleges and are adapt- 
ing education to the special needs of 
the working people of their districts. 
Speaking generally, I should say that 
American settlements have more flexi- 
bility, a power of quicker adaptation, 
larger hospitality of mind to new ideas, 
greater readiness for experiment and 
greater ease in changing methods as 
environment may demand than the 
English settlements have hitherto 
shown. So, in America amongst the 
Jews, who are a music-loving race, a 
music school settlement has been estab- 
lished; and people interested in it send 
tickets for the best musical events, so 
that the pupils are able to hear the 
finest interpretations of the great musi- 
cal compositions. I found a large 
nurses’ settlement which, in addition 
to the ordinary organized social and 
educational features of the settlement, 
has a large band of trained nurses dis- 
tributed throughout the city, and has 
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besides, as a unique feature in educa- 
tional work, an apartment which serves 
as a schoolroom for classes in domestic 
sciences, where a systematic course is 
taken in the care of the home. Each 
pupil must master, for example, the 
cleaning of the stove, and the building 
of the fire before being promoted to the 
more advanced course on cooking. In 
one settlement I sat down to a meal 
which had been prepared and set by 
neighborhood children who waited upon 
me and their teachers. These girls 
may not go into domestic service; but 
such training will prove useful to them 
in their parents’ homes and when they 
take up homes of their own, and I 
learned that many girls of the neigh- 
borhood apply for special instruction of 
this kind before marriage. This social 
method of teaching has often far-reach- 
ing results. A series of “gay little 
Sunday morning breakfasts” was given 
in the Hull-house Nursery to a group 
of Italian women who were wont to 
bring their undeveloped children to the 
settlement for hygienic treatment. At 
these social gatherings the mothers 
were educated to the recognition of “the 
superiority of oatmeal over tea-soaked 
bread as a nutritious diet for children”; 
and as, under the influence of baths 
and cold liver oil, the children grew 
straight and strong, there disappeared 
from the children’s necks certain bags 
of salt which had been hung there to 
keep off the evil eye which had been 
supposed to give the children crooked 
legs and to cause them finally to waste 
away—disappeared also from the par- 
ents’ minds an old superstition which, 
by academic methods, would never 
have been overcome. 

In America, more completely, I 
think, than in England, settlement resi- 
dents become part of the common life 
of the neighborhood; share in the joys 
and sorrows, the occupations and 
amusements, of the people; and asso- 
ciate with them on equal terms, with- 
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out patronage on the one side or sub- 
serviency on the other. The relation- 
ship is accepted as that of equals in a 
manner and with a completeness 
which, in a less democratic country, 
neither party to it would allow. In 
England, where class distinctions are 
more clearly defined than here, social 
workers are tacitly admitted, by those 
in whose interests they work, to be of 
a superior class, and are treated as men 
and women who have come down vol- 
untarily from a higher sphere to min- 
ister. The “neighbors,” by their looks 
and words and bearing, confess infe- 
riority and dependence; and so they un- 
consciously offer a subtle form of flat- 
tery which gives “philanthropy” a ficti- 
tious charm. In America there is no 
trace of this; and settlement residents 
are winnowed by the relationship of 
equals which obtains and which is 
much more difficult to sustain than that 
of superior to inferior. In consequence, 
if there is less culture, there is perhaps 
The Times. 
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more character in American than in 
English settlements; and, if there are 
fewer residents who are men of inde- 
pendent resources, there are, it may 
be, more resourceful men. 

There are over 200 social settlements 
in America; and they exert an influence 
which is only less important than that 
of the public schools, which in our next 
article will claim attention, and of the 
churches, many of which, however, 
have retreated before the flowing tide 
of immigration, sold their consecrated 
buildings to Jews to be turned into 
synagogues, and salved their con- 
sciences with the reflection that the 
poor have the settlements always with 
them. And, indeed, the Jews who 
have fled from the persecutions of 
Christian rulers will, perhaps, be more 
disposed than now to allow the roots 
of Christianity to be “planted” in their 
learts when they shall have partaken 
of such of its fruits as settlements pro- 
vide. 

An Occasional Correspondent. 
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To understand the full glory of Lam- 
beth Palace you must be able to see 
visions. The modern granite-walled 
Embankment, with its lamps and 
trams, and the great villas of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital must entirely van- 
ish. That group of crenelated towers 
which is now almost lost in the sur- 
rounding buildings must emerge alone, 
rising above green trees, and backed 
by pleasant meadows and orchards. 
Westminster Bridge must, 


Like this insubstantial pageant, fade. 


The Thames—in this vision—widens 
out in ampler, ruder, clearer flood, 
spreading its waters at high tide over 
the broad marshes southward to Ken- 
nington, and northward through many 
a creek and channel between the scat- 
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tered red-roofed streets and houses of 
the growing town of Westminster. 
Great barges, glorious in gold and 
color, are being rowed by liveried oars- 
men up and down the stream. The 
rowers doff their hats and cross them- 
selves as they pass the image of Becket 
that stands in a niche on the walls be- 
low the towers. One very splendid 
vessel drifts down with the tide, and 
moors by the water-gate at the eastern 
end of the Palace. It is the barge of 
the great Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of All England, mighty in 
State as in Church; and if you are pa- 
tient you will see his grace, magnifi- 
cent in long and solemn robes, embark 
from his Palace stairs. He is going 
across the river to see the King in his 
own palace at Whitehall—perhaps to 
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speak imperiously to him concerning 
his duty to protect the one and only 
true religion. 

On another day—the vision still holds 
—-you will hear the voice of revelry 
from within those towers. Perhaps 
you are passing in your humble boat, 
and feel hungry. You remember that 
the ruling Archbishop is famous for 
his hospitality. You disembark by the 
public stairs hard by the Palace, and 
you walk along the shore towards the 
building. The gate is wide open and 
surrounded by a crowd of expectant 
beggars. You, being well dressed, are 
invited within. A robed almoner beck- 
ons you to the steward’s table, and you 
are seated. Looking round, you wit- 
ness a pleasaut and genial scone. There 
are three great tables, one running 
across the hall at the farther end, and 
the two others running parallel down 
its full length. Each is crowded with 
feasters. At the héad of the farther 
table sits the Archbishop himself, sur- 
rounded with bishops in their robes 
and nobles in gorgeous dresses. The 
table parallel with yours across the hall 
is thronged with clergy and chaplains. 
Your own table—the steward’s table— 
is crowded with gentlemen like your- 
self, of plain and elegant dress, ruffled 
and be-sworded, thoroughly enjoying a 
dinner which makes you think more 
kindly of the Archbishop's notorious 
severity to heretics. 


Four centuries have passed, and that 
pomp has vanished, 


Like the baseless fabric of this vision. 


The Palace of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of Lambeth is now over- 
shadowed on one side by a_ hospital 
and on the other by a factory—perhaps 
not material shadows only. ‘The trees 
and grass have gone from the shore, 
and in place of the meadows behind a 
vast sea of small streets stretches far 
beyond the sight of the highest tower. 





Northward, on the other bank of the 
Thames, the palace of Whitehall seems 
to have dwindled too. That, -too, is 
overshadowed—by the great new pal- 
ace of Westminster, modern to the tips 
of its towers, the palace, not of a king, 
but a people. The Archbishop's barge 
no longer rides the Thames. The river 
itself has become tamed and dull of 
color, girt in by great embankments, 
and defiled by the off-scourings of a 
new industrial London. The King is 
farther off, and the Primate of All Eng- 
land no longer claims to be little less 
than his equal, palace facing palace 
across the great English river. 

During those four centuries, too, the 
palace itself has suffered heavily from 
the shocks of fate and time. The 
Reformation and the Civil War—espe- 
cially the Civil War—have laid upon 
it a heavy hand. The old hall has 
gone, the old monastic manor has given 
place to a new Victorian home. It is 
not the same palace as in the days of 
Henry VIII. 

But the old embattled gateway and 
towers remain, and still give to Lam- 
beth its ancient castellated character. 
Looked at across the river from the 
terrace of the House of Commons, it 
still stands out as a very noble build- 
ing. The new parts, as so often with 
English buildings, seem to be subdued 
by the old. The hall, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren to take the place of 
that destroyed by a regicide resident, 
is so girt in by the towers and wall 
that it is embraced in a common me- 
dizevalism—its Renaissance beauty so- 
bered and ennobled by the embrace of 
grey antiquity. The modern residence 
of Victorian Archbishops — substan- 
tially eloquent of comfort and matri- 
mony—is enfolded and hidden behind 
the frontage of crumbling wall, like 
some newcomer into an old family, who 
abates his brisk freedom of address 
and takes on the style and habit of 
those he has joined. Call it the “dead 
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hand,” or the “mellowing past,”’—it is 
so with English things and English 
men, 

If you cross the river, land at the 
steamboat pier, and look up at the 
building, two things will chiefly strike 
the eye—the great gateway at the east 
end, and the high tower at the west 
end. The gateway is extraordinarily 
massive, plainly built for defence. Car- 
dinal Morton put it there more than 
four centuries ago, in that period of 
fear and unrest which followed the 
Wars of the Roses. The eastern tower 
is half a century earlier. It was put 
up by Archbishop Chichele in 1434. 
“The Lollards’ Tower” is its grim and 
ancient name, and, in spite of modern 


ecclesiastical sceptics, many Lollards 
were probably imprisoned there — as 
many other honest men since. It was 


the chief episcopal prison—the warder 
against heresy — the Archbishop's 
Tower of London. The memories of 
that tower alone would make Lambeth 
Palace a sacred place. 

With all its changes, then, Lambeth 
Palace still remains perhaps the most 
interesting residence, after Windsor 
Castle, in the whole of England. Think 
of its history. For six centuries, with 
very few breaks, the Primates of All 
England have lived there. It saw the 
wild mob behind Wat Tyler surge up 
from the south, tear an Archbishop 
from its precincts, and kill him like a 
dog. It saw the baffling struggles of 
Cranmer, caught between two tides of 
thought and feeling, the brief glory of 
Cardinal Pole, the last anxious days of 
Laud, besieged by the London pren- 
tices and finally driven to take refuge 
at Whitehall. It saw the Gordon riot- 
ers throng round, and heard their 
threatening shouts of “No Popery,” 
scarce saved from their torches by the 
King’s soldiers. It has been the favor- 
ite visiting place of English monarchs. 
Elizabeth has called there to chide her 
clergy and to listen impatiently to im- 
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promptu sermons. James I. has talked 
theology there, and James IL. has in- 
trigued there. If these walls could 
speak, what stories they could tell! 

But the walls do speak. Let us en- 
ter the great gateway, passing below 
the great chamber where the archives 
of Canterbury are kept, through the in- 
ner court across to the comfortable 
brick building with the six windows 
which Pole began and Laud finished. 
Then mount the staircase and traverse 
the vestibule to the Chapel, where 
Laud’s coat-of-arms still show almost 
as fresh to-day as when he left them, 
newly erected, two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Pass through the dark east- 
ern door, and climb the long, bare 
spiral stone staircase that ascends the 
tower. The gloom thickens as we rise. 
At last we reach an arched stone door- 
way. Two thick oaken doors, studded 
with iron nails, still fortified with 
heavy locks, are thrown widely open— 
one on either side the doorway. The 
light streams through them now, but 
once they were closed; for this is the 
Lollards’ Prison. 

Within is a small room, some twelve 
feet by nine, badly lighted from two 
small windows west and north, and 
wainscoted throughont—both on walls 
and ceiling—with oak. There is a 
square fireplace let into the western 
wall, now blocked above. But what 
gives the grim effect to the room is 
that. still fixed to the walls, are eight 
iron rings, large enough to contain a 
human limb—three on the south wall, 
four on the west, and one on the north. 
These rings are let into the 
walls. Close to the rings, on the tel 
tale oak, are marks of burning as with 
Round and behind a 
wall are stains 


oaken 


a red-hot iron. 
ring on the western 
which, on analysis, have shown, I am 
told, the ingredients of human blood. 
There is food for your imagination! 
Examine the oaken walls more 
closely, and you will find, scratched on 
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the oak, messages which still have 
power to touch the heart. The sacred 
and beautiful sign of I. H. S. abounds 
here, as in the Catacombs; and there 
are names, long lost in oblivion, of 
martyrs who have died “unwept, un- 
honored and unsung,” English and 
French are intermingled. In very early 
English script is this simple legend— 
“Jesus keep me out of all ill company, 
Amen.” Another has scratched—“‘Jesus 
est Amor meus.” Another—a French- 
man who signed himself “Petit Jougan- 
ham,” wrote—“Deo sit gratiarum 
actio.” From the long-buried past 
these sentences come across the ages 
like whispered sighs, the last invincible 
testaments of men who, in the inscrut- 
able order of things, have suffered and 
died for what was best in them. It is 
not so much the famous martyrdoms 
that have power over the imagination, 
but those lost, hidden tragedies, that 
have passed into the darkness with- 
out leaving even the dimmest record 
behind. 

Let us pass down again, through the 
Chapel with its Laudian screen and 
dim lancet-shaped windows to the 
great room on the southern side. This 
has played many parts inits time, from 
guard-room to council-chamber, but is 
now used as the dining-room of the 
reigning Archbishop. To reach it, we 
pass along the gallery which Pole built, 
with the bow-window from which 
Elizabeth leaned and listened to a ser- 
mon delivered in the quadrangle below. 
Then we enter a room with a lofty roof 
of Gothic oaken beams—large enough 
to hold, as it has held, all the Bishops 
of the Anglican Church. On the walls 
hang portraits of great Archbishops 
that are dead and gone—a wonderful 
gallery of English Church history. In 
the far corner is Vandyck’s Laud, the 
famous picture with the square biretta 
and the narrow obstinate face. Then, 
as we pass round, the eye falls on the 
portrait of the bearded Cranmer, the 


grave, sweet-eyed Juxon, Hogarth’s 
quaint Heming, and Reynolds’ hand- 
some Secker. Holbein’s wan and as- 
cetic Warham peers from beside the 
great fireplace. The eye passes from 
ruffs and long hair to wigs and bands, 
and then to short hair and lawn sleeves. 
The faces become more serene and easy 
with the growing comfort and quietude 
of the times. All these men whose por- 
traits you see have lived and died here. 
It is a place of ghosts and memories, 
packed full of the tragedies of the past, 
an ancient home of great men and 
great events, but, like so many old 
things in England, stil] with a living 
present and probable future — peopled 
by the living actors in the drama of 
to-day, and the stage for the great 
crises of the coming time. 


These walls still happily lack the 
counterfeit presentment of the residing 
Archbishop, Dr. Randall Davidson, the 
present Primate of All England. We 
all know his round, cheerful, ruddy 
face, with the bright eyes and cour- 
teous smile, and the voice that has 
proved so formidable to the foes of the 
English Church during the past two 
years. He has been trained in the pur- 
ple. Starting as chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Tait, marrying his early patron’s 
daughter, a favorite spiritual counsellor 
of Queen Victoria, then Dean of Wind- 
sor, successively Bishop of Rochester 
and Winchester, he has mounted by 
eisy and certain steps to the chair of 
St. Augustine. 

This is his favorite home, and here 
in Lambeth Palace he lives for the 
greater part of the year, with few hol- 
idays. Since Archbishop Temple gave 
up Addington, the beloved home of 
Benson, the Primates of All England 
have had no country house. Dr. Da- 
vidson has practically rebufllt the Arch- 
bishop’s house at Canterbury — adding 
to that Mecca of Anglicanism a very 
beautiful dwelling-place—but he rarely 
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resides there. Canterbury is too far 
from London to make a convenient na- 
tional centre, and Archbishop David- 
son takes his national duties very se- 
riously. He is not content to be the 
Diocesan of Canterbury. He is above 
all things head of the Established 
Church—and therefore a statesman as 
well as an ecclesiastic—responsible for 
the government of England as well as 
the doctrines of the English Church. 
Living at Lambeth, he is in the heart 
of poor London, and he can keep his 
ears open to the cry for social. reform— 
first heard in his old Rochester days. 
He has, indeed, grown to love South 
London, both as Bishop and Arch- 
bishop, and perhaps he has learnt the 
great lesson that the strongest man 
nowadays is the man who sticks in 
one place. Perhaps all the more be- 
cause they have no family, Dr. and 
Mrs. Davidson are great entertainers. 
Entertaining, in fact, is part of the 
business of the Primate of All Eng- 
land. Lambeth Palace is always full, 
and its guests include visitors from the 
uttermost parts of the earth—colonial 
bishops, African and Indian mission- 
aries, American Episcopalians, Euro- 
pean Protestants. Several English 
bishops — Winchester and Hereford 
among them—have their home here 
when they are up in London. English 
churchmen of all kinds are welcomed 
there with that kindly personal interest 
which is perhaps Dr. Davidson’s finest 
trait. London Society (with a big S) 
often crosses the water; for the David- 
sons have many friends in all spheres— 
politicians like Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith, literary men and women, and 
several members of the Royal Family. 
No wonder Englishmen love to go to 
Lambeth, for to dine here, looked down 
upon from the walls by those portraits, 
must be in itself an event—an expe- 
rience. 

Yet hospitality is but the silver lining 
to a life of arduous and unceasing toil. 
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There are few lives so hard as those of 
our English bishops, and none perhaps 
as that of an English Archbishop. It 
is literally a “killing” life. Archbishop 
Benson, working from morning to 
night, writing letters in his carriage 
even when out driving, suddenly col- 
lapsed and died in church at Hawarden 
when on a visit to Mr. Gladstone. 
Tough old Archbishop Temple fell 
fainting in front of King Edward at 
the Coronation. A Prime Minister is 
little better than a gilded slave, and a 
Foreign Secretary is but a machine 
for reading and writing despatches. 
But these men have their saving vicis- 
situdes of rest, while an Archbishop 
must practically go on till he dies. 
There is no time-limit, and no prece- 
dent for resignation. 

A great English Bishop, the head of 
one of our greatest sees, once unfolded 
to me the tragedy of his life. He had 
been a literary man, illuminating the 
whole civilized world by the steady, 
still flame which he kept alight in the 
peace and quiet of a country parish. 
But now he had become a restless au- 
tomaton—a living machine without any 
limit of day labor. “My life is nothing 
but a passage from Ordination to Con- 
firmation—and from Confirmation back 
to Ordination.” So it is that we use up 
our best brains and kill our best men, 
with no satisfaction to any but chap- 
lains and under-secretaries. 

The present Archbishop works as 
hard as any of them. He has on his 
shoulders the immense Atlantean bur- 
den of the Churches—“well nigh not to 
be borne.” To him come up, as through 
the trapdoor which opened into Olym- 
pus, all the complaints of all the clergy 
—not a very resigned class of men. 
But that is not all. He takes his sec- 
ular duties seriously. He attends the 
House of Lords regularly. Rightly or 
wrongly—I am not discussing politics 
here—he acts as the great civil pro- 
tector of the Church, and a State per- 
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sonage who, in the order of precedence, 
comes next to the throne. He attempts 
—again, wild horses shall not drag 
from me an opinion whether success- 
fully or unsuccessfully—to prove that a 
great ecclesiastic can be also a social re- 
former. He has, at any rate, the great 
quality of being open to advice and 
counsel; and those who are driven by 
the stern and arid laws of our party 
system into opposition and criticism, 
are gradually discovering that they 
have here a very formidable man to 
deal with. Perhaps he has taken to 
heart the maxim of Cardinal Pole, still 
written on the walls of Lambeth: Zs- 
tote prudentes sicut serpentes et inno- 
centes sicut columbe (Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and innocent as doves). 

Let me try to give a picture of an 
Archbishop’s day, as lived by Dr. Da- 
vidson. It practically begins at break- 
fast-time, after “prayers in the chapel. 
For always at breakfast in Lambeth 
Palace there are many guests who wish 
to talk to the Primate, who have come 
long distances—perhaps across. the 
world—to ask for his judgment on some 
question of church discipline or doc- 
trine, and who cannot be allowed to go 
back home without a talk. Such inter- 
views will delay him some time after 
breakfast, in the great dining-room, be- 
fore he joins his chaplains and secre- 
taries in the study—a beautiful, high- 
ceilinged room, looking out on the am- 
ple gardens of Lambeth, and on the 
playing-grounds which Dr. Temple 
gave to the L. C. C. for the people of 
London. Then for two hours, unless 
some urgent engagement calls him 
away, he will deal with correspon- 
dence. A vast correspondence it is, you 
may be sure, that comes to Lambeth 
Palace—so vast that no single man 
could deal with it. And yet it is the 
pride of ‘Lambeth that every letter, un- 
less plainly mad, rude or trivial, should 
be dealt with in some way or other. 
The larger part, of course, can be dealt 
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with by the secretary and chaplains. 
Then there is another large section 
which can be digested and summar- 
ized, and dealt with according to the 
brief, quick decisions to which Arch- 
bishop Davidson has been trained by a 
long episcopal life. But there is still 
kept a large number of letters which 
must be docketed “personal,” and must 
be read and replied to by Dr. Davidson 
himself. He rarely writes a reply with 
his own hand. His life gives him little 
time for anything but dictation, and 
even that must be reserved for a fa- 
vored few. 

These two hours in the morning 
for correspondence sometimes’ get 
Swamped by an official engagement, 
and then the trouble begins. Letters 
accumulate. They have to be carried 
after him by secretaries and answered 
in intervals of other occupations. A 
specially precious time for correspon- 
dence is railway-traveling. The jour- 
neys to Canterbury, or to any provin- 
cial town, are seasons of precious se- 
clusion from visitors. His secretary 
starts with him in the morning, notes 
down his replies in shorthand, and 
then, leaving him at some station, 
rushes back to town to spend the day 
in drafting and despatching the neces- 
sary letters. 

For at eleven o’clock every morning 
the correspondence must cease. Then 
comes the time for interviews — fixed 
perhaps weeks in advance, and dealing, 
like the letters, with matters of infinite 
variety, ranging from the East End to 
the Antipodes. The callers have to be 
punctual and are punctually disposed 
of. Sometimes the Archbishop can in- 
terview ten visitors within an hour. 
His mind, arduously trained to admin- 
istrative work, moves rapidly from 
subject to subject, and he brings to 
help him a singularly retentive mem- 
ory of places and persons. He is a 
trained administrator. 

Memories strange and sweet must 
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come to the present Archbishop sitting 
in that lofty study looking out on the 
gardens of Lambeth. He sits to-day 
at the same table as that at which he 
sat as chaplain to Archbishop Tait, 
with only this difference—that he sits 
at the other side of the table. More 
strange still, he uses the very same 
despatch-box for his daily engagements 
as that which Dr. Tait used. It is a 
little old cardboard box, faded with all 
noble use. You lift a cover, and see 
all the letters for the week carefully 
docketed to the dates. When Dr. Da- 
vidson left the service of Dr. Tait for 
the See of Rochester, he took away not 
only Dr. Tait’s daughter, but also this 
little cardboard box. He carried it 
with him in all his pilgrimage—from 
Rochester to Windsor, from Windsor 
to Winchester, and finally from Win- 
chester back to Lambeth Palace. And 
now it rests precisely where it rested 
before—that little faded box. There is 
nothing of which he is more proud. 
Well, the interviews come to an end, 
but the Archbishop’s day is only begin- 
ning. It is noon, and he has to hurry 
off to some one of those meetings which 
are as much part of his life as the Cab- 
inet meetings are part of a Prime Min- 
ister’s—the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, Convocation, and perhaps a coun- 
cil of English Bishops, or even—for 
such things take place every ten years— 
a Colonial Conference of Anglican au- 
thorities. Then back again to a hurried 
launch, a speech to prepare, or some 
more interviews to face, and, at four 
o'clock, the House of Lords. Dr. Da- 
vidson, as all the world knows, is very 
particular about that part of his work. 
He is an old member of the Upper 
House. He was a rotary member in 
the old days as Bishop of Rochester, 
became a fixed member as Bishop of 
Winchester, and now sits at the corner 
of the Bishops’ Bench as Primate. He 
takes the work seriously. He is per- 
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haps conscious of the fact that his 
power lies rather in the direction of 
dealing with the world—shall we say, 
meeting the world half-way?—than in 
missionizing vr pulpiteering. 

The House of Lords, of course, gen- 
erally rises for dinner, and the Pri- 
mate returns to the duties of entertain- 
ment. He rarely goes out, and still 
more rarely preaches or speaks, out of 
London. He regards his position as 
national, and his work as central. It 
is only a great national call—such as 
that of a town like Portsmouth—that 
will call him into the provinces. The 
evening ends with another series of 
talks, and “so”—as Mr. Pepys would 
say—‘‘so to bed.” 

What place is there in such a life 
for rest, or exercise?—there is the rub. 
Dr. Davidson used to be a great rider, 
but he rarely rides now. He used to 
drive a good deal, but now he drives 
little except to work. The work—such 
vital work—gradually absorbs a man, 
and becomes a peril. Dr. Davidson's 
only particular distraction is racquets. 
There is a court at Lambeth, and he 
has been a good player ever since his 
schooldays. Much art of chaplain and 
secretary is often devoted to diverting 
the Archbishop from his desk to the 
racquet court. There is nothing that 
refreshes him more in body and soul. 

His holiday is to go to Canterbury; 
his relaxation is to give advice to 
friends and followers. This .is, per- 
haps, his greatest gift. A _ wise, 
shrewd, level-headed Scotchman—like 
most of our English rulers—he is always 
willing to pour out the treasures of his 
experience and good counsel. Many 
are the great affairs that have to wait 
while he is helping lame dogs over 
stiles and acting as counsellor to men 
who have great and crucial responsibil- 
ities. He was Queen Victoria's best 
beloved counsellor and adviser. There 
was no one whom she preferred to 
have near her; and on her death-bed 
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Dr. Davidson was the man to whom 
she turned in her weakness for support 
and consolation. 

Dr. Davidson, then, it is at any rate 
clear from all this, is a person much 
to be reckoned with. He has revived 
* to some extent the old English prelat- 
ical type—the Bishop who is also a 
statesman, who is ready to put down 
the crozier, on occasion, and take up 
the sword. He is defending an ancient 
institution with the astuteness of the 
modern politician. He has learnt that 
in modern politics you can do almost 
anything as long as you do not indulge 
in the luxury of strong words. He will 
certainly not be numbered among those 
who, in Bolieau’s phrase, sacrifice 
twenty friends for one good saying. 
His policy is to be mild in phrase and 
strong in action. He has had the train- 
ing of a courtier, and learnt at Court 
the value of curbing your tongue. 
There are some who think that the vic- 
tory of the Church over the Education 
Bill of 1906 was due entirely to the 
soft and disarming phrases of Dr. Da- 
vidson. 

But, after all, from the man our 
thoughts go back to the building—that 
grim, grey, crumbling pile by the 
Thames shore at Lambeth. Merely to 
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live in such a building must be an in- 
spiration. Six centuries speak from its 
walls. The poor efforts of the individ- 
ual man are fortified by the feeling 
that he is but one link in an unbroken 
chain, one of a great succession stretch- 
ing from the days of the Roman occu- 
pation. There have been intervals— 
times of defeat and despair—times 
when the Anglican Church seemed a 
thing of the past. That very building 
has been in the hands of the enemy, the 
furniture has been sold, the stones of 
its ancient hall sold as rubbish by its 
Puritan occupant. But what was said 
of France seems often more true of 
England—“The more it changes, the 
more it is the same.” With all our 
talk of “new eras,” nature is not to be 
hurried — especially English nature. 
There is the law of reversion to type. 
and by that law, or some other, the 
English people has always returned to 
its ancient Church just when it seemed 
about to leave it. All that is human 
dies, and Churches are very human. 
But the grey minsters and the crum- 
bling towers, the sound of the bells 
and the chant of prayers, the great of- 
fices of comfort and hope in the midst 
of human woe—these things clutch the 
heart-strings and call men often back. 
Harold Spender. 





TOM CAUSEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


I was just in time to catch the finish 
of a twice-told homily of Tom Causey, 
professional rat and rabbit catcher to 
all who might require his services, as 
to the danger of putting ferrets into 
the North Devon cliffs: “Us did put the 
verrets into the cliffs wan time, and 
wan of mun valled over, but ’e wasn’t 
drownded, vor ’e swum over to Lundy 
and come ’ome in the skiff.” 

Now Lundy Island is a mere trifle of 
anything between twenty and twenty- 
five miles from the shore at the point 


of which he was speaking. Causey 
concluded his terrific tale with an ex- 
pression of countenance which was 
more than grave. It was fierce, extra- 
ordinarily fierce, so that not one of his 
auditors in the bar-parlor of the “Ring 
0’ Bells,” which is at the head of the 
town of Bidecombe, in Devon, dared 
show a smile on his face by way of 
hint that his credulity was insufficient 
to receive with gratitude so large an 
offering. I had come into the “Ring o’ 
Bells” on a matter of business with 
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Causey connected with the purchase of 
a certain “old vitchie verret,” as 
Causey called it, which I could see even 
now stirring in the pocket of one of 
the immense tails of his ancient vel- 
veteen coat. “Vitchie verret” -was 
Causey’s name in the vernacular for a 
“fitch” or “fitchie” ferret, and “fitch” 
is just another name for “polecat,” in- 
dicating that this particular ferret was 
of the original dark polecat color, al- 
most of the hue of a sable, and not the 
pink-eyed albino. Thus I had come in 
for the recital of this tale, and hugged 
myself for my good fortune while I 
crossed the parlor to sit beside Causey 
and talk of the ferret’s merits in a 
low voice, and see whether I could get 
him to abate a shilling off the price. 
The shilling was an affair of moment 
to a boy, and worth some bargaining; 
also, Tom Causey’s conversation never 
failed to be informing; and, finally, 
there was the added joy that the very 
visit to a public-house, even one so 
reputable as the “Ring o° Bells,” was a 
crime against authority in itself. 
Causey drew the ferret from his 
pocket and petted it up against his great 
red cheek, while it nuzzled with its lit- 
tle nose in the grizzled ringlets which 
came down under his greasy felt hat. 
“A proper beauty ’e be, sure enough.” 
Causey said, “and that gentle—there, a 
lady might carry ‘un in ’er muff.” “Is 
he game, though?” I asked, for these 
blandishing qualities are not of the es- 
sence of what is highest in ferret na- 
ture. “Game!” said Causey with 
scorn; “a proper tiger ’e be. I’ve seed 
this ’ere zame vitchie verret vor take 
‘old teu a great rat and shake the very 
life out of ’un, I have, very zame as ’e 
were a dogue.” That was better. 
“And will he not lie up?” “I wouldn’t 
be vor saying,” Causey said, immensely 
candid, “as if there was a nest of 
young rabburts in the earth with ’un 
as ’e mightn’t lie by a bit vor enjoy 
‘eeself like, as any verret would; but 
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there!—lie up when ‘twas a growed 
rabbit as ’e was a-tackling, why I'll lay 
as yeu'll never know un deu no such 
thing till the days o’ Kingdom come.” 

In the face of that it seemed hard to 
think of bating the price of such an 
animal by a shilling. In fact, as I took 
the ferret, and Causey the money, I 
was made ashamed by his saying that 
it was “all zame as giving of ’ee such 
a verret as that there vor take this 
money vor *un.” 

Causey drank beer at intervals from 
a great quart pot as we struck the bar- 
gain; but his head had seemed clear to 
discuss its points and the merits of the 
ferret, so that I was surprised when 
we left the “Ring o’ Bells” together, 
Causey saying that he “was minded 
vor go ‘ome early,” to find his big body 
swaying on my little one like a man 
far gone. There is only one right way 
for a man to go from the “Ring 0 
Bells” to Bidecombe Bridge, and so 
across the water to where Causey 
lived, and that is the plain and simple 
way down Cold Harbor Lane. It is so 
steep that if Causey had lain on the 
ground he would have rolled down it 
to the bottom. Instead of that, though 
he rolled quite enough, he did it on his 
two feet, and, for all I could do, they 
insisted on taking him round by Mar- 
ket Street and High Street, and so 
along the quay. The greater distance 
was nothing, but what was something 
was that that kind of Carfax where 
the High Street went to the quay was 
the outlook place which Hutchings the 
policeman always occupied. It gave 
him points of view four ways, and 
every policeman in succession took his 
natural post there. The last man in the 
world that Causey ought to meet in his 
present state was Hutchings. So I 
tugged and pushed at his great carcase 
to make it go any other way; but it 
was like a dinghy trying to push a 
schooner, especially as all the ways 
were downhill ways, and he went heav- 
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ing and yawing, with me vainly trying 
to steady him, down the High Street, 
straight on to his fate. Some kind of 
desperation had hold of him, so that he 
would not even let himself be guided 
to the far side of the road from the po- 
liceman, but must come bearing right 
down on him, blundering actually up 
against him. It was no place for me 
then any more, and I sheered off out of 
danger and listened. 

Joshua Hutchings was a man with a 
feeling heart for the sinner. Causey, 
besides, was big enough to be danger- 
ous. I heard him say “Oh Lord, Tom! 
there yeu be again — obstreperous. 
Well, over the quay-head yu will go, 
an’ be drownded, zure enough. rl 
‘ave vor tak ’ee to the lock-up, ‘ees fai’ 
I will, vor your awn zake like.” 

I could see under the dim gas lamps 
—immense novelty and splendor of 
Bidecombe of that era—Causey cling- 
ing about the policeman with maudlin 
affection rather than natural hostility. 
The affection was just as bad for 
Hutchings as the normal condition 
would have been. I heard Causey, 
with a thick incoherence, begging to be 
taken to his own house rather than the 
police cell, undertaking that he would 
go along quiet, so he would, sure 
enough, if only Joshua was to take 
him home, and more than hinting that 
the walk would not be nearly such a 
pleasant one if it had to finish in the 
lock-up. I dare say Joshua Hutchings’s 
motives were mixed in the course he 
took finally, for Causey left no motive 
without appeal; but the last thing I 
saw, following at a discreet distance, 
was Hutchings leading him over the 
bridge, by which I knew that Causey 
had won his case, and was being taken 
home, not to the cell, and Causey seem- 
ing to redeem his pledge and going, in 
spite of the natural lurchings, quietly. 

I was busy the next day or two, 
making trial of that famous fitchie fer- 
ret, and consequently not well posted in 
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the local news, or should have heard 
sooner of big events happening, of 
which Harris, the garden boy, first told 
me, saying: 

“They’se a-got th’ old Tom Causey 
this wance—they ’ave, zure enough.” 

“How, got him?” 

“Well, they baint a-got ‘ee, but 
they've a-got th’ old spud of ’un, what 
he left be’ind when he’d mos’ broke the 
young veller’s leg with ’un.” 

All this was enigmatic, but it is the 
way stories are told in Devon—in 
pieces, like puzzles which you have to 
fit together, and as a rule they hand 
you the last piece first. The “young 
fellow” whose leg had been “almost 
broke” was Squire Hyde’s under 
keeper, and the way it had happened 
was that the keepers had heard some- 
one moving in the coverts by night, got 
a sight of the man, kept him in sight 
while he brought down a _ roosting 
pheasant off a tree—they thought it 
was a catapult that he brought it down 
with, but would not swear to that en- 
gine; then they tried to close on him, 
but he saw them or heard them and got 
a bit of a start. The head keeper, an old 
man, did not make much of the pur- 
suit, but the young fellow, slim and 
active, caught the poacher up, and by 
his own showing was going for his 
throat when the poacher cracked him 
over the shin with a great stick. “An’ 
off ’e goes again, and the young veller 
not over and above minded vor foller 
after ‘un, ’cos the leg of ’un was purty 
night broke, and besides he’d seed 
purty well by that there who ’twas— 
th’ old Tom Causey. An’ what’s more, 
when ’e caught the young veller over 
the shin the stick come right away out 
of ’ees ’and, so as they found ’un af- 
terwards, and there ‘twas, th’ old 
blackthorn stick, same as ’e always 
‘ath along wi’ ’un. Yeu know ‘un, mas- 
ter, that there wi’ the spud to the end 
of ’un for diggee out verrets.” Of 
course I knew it well. 
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“Zo the warrant’s out against ‘un, 
and ‘ath been served on ‘un, and th’ 
old Tom’ll be up bevoor th’ bench a 
fortnight come Tuesday.” 

This was news of import and stood 
the light of examination better than 
most of its kind. In its salient points 
it was confirmed, Even Causey had 
nothing to say against most of them. 
He had been served with the summons. 
He had lost his spud when he was fer- 
reting “up along that way” in the af- 
ternoon; some “poachin’ rascal” must 
have picked it up and taken it along. 
But the most salient point in the whole 
story, as it was told by the keepers of 
Squire Hyde and had found credence 
enough for a warrant to be issued on 
it, he contradicted in the most clear 
terms. It could not have been Causey 
that was in Squire Hyde’s woods that 
evening, for the plain reason that no 
man, “specially a man o’ my zize,” as 
he said, can be in two places at once, 
and “’tis plain for zure as I couldn't 
a-been in th’ old Squire *Yde's coverts, 
‘cos I wass ‘ome to bed.” 

Asked who he would find to give evi- 
dence to that effect, in the event of the 
bench showing such poor judgment as 
to prefer the evidence of the young fel- 
low with the cracked shin to his, 
Causey replied readily that his wife 
would give evidence. Rimehouse, the 
river watcher, and naturally on the side 
of authority against the poacher, bear- 
ing a personal grudge against Causey 
beside, muttered that he supposed 
she’d give evidence to anything, but 
no one paid much attention to Rime- 
house because he was a South Devon 
man. 

We tried to persuade Causey to have 
the services of young Frant, the lawyer 
who always opposed the magistrates’ 
clerk on principle, because he belonged 
to the riva! firm in the town and con- 
sidered he ought to be clerk instead; 
but Causey said he would conduct his 
own case. He was big with mystery 
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about it all, giving dark hints and ob- 
scure answers when questioned about 
the line of his defence. But of course 
the idea of defence was not taken se- 
riously. There was the spud, and the 
young keeper was confident of his 
identification, For all that the case 
was opened in a crowded court with a 
strong smell of velveteen and corduroy. 

The young fellow with the cracked 
shin was chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion, and gave his evidence on the lines 
expected. When he had done, Causey 
was asked by the bench whether he 
would put him any questions. 

“I'd like vor ask ‘un this yer,” said 
Causey. “’Ow wass it when yeu come 
within vive yards 0’ me, as yeu’m zay- 
ing yeu did—supposin’ as it wass me— 
‘ow wass it, when yeu wass come so 
near as that there, as yeu couldn’t say 
for zure whether ‘twas a catapult or 
no as I vired with at the pheasant? 
*Adn’t been drinkin’, ’ad ’ee?’ 

The young man was virtuously taken 
aback by the idea. Drinking! No. 
Had drunk nothing. It was a main 
dark night, and at five yards (or it 
may have been six or seven—the bench 
would understand that it was difficult 
to be accurate to a yard or two—“Quite 
so” from the Chairman—in the cir- 
cumstances) it was easy to be mis- 
taken. 

“Be yeu sartain as twas any less nor 
vive-and-twenty yards?” Causey asked. 

“Ees, I be sartain zure.” 

“Be ‘ee now? It mus’ ’ave been a 
terrible dark night, zure enough. Zo 
‘appened,” he added, with an immense 
innocence, at which the court, includ- 
ing the bench, laughed freely, “as I 
wass ‘ome that night.” 

“Ees ‘twas,” said the young man, a 
little mugged in the head by the laugh- 
ter, which seemed to be against him— 
“terrible dark.” 

Then he heaved a sigh of heavy re- 
lief on permission given to leave the 
box, the opinion of the court being that 
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Causey “’adn’t a-made much 
of ’un.” 

Causey’s own first witness was Mrs. 
Causey, whom he spoke of as “th’ old 
‘oman,” and could not be prevailed on 
by any means to use any other desig- 
nation for her. Her evidence was to 
the effect that Causey had come in “in 
a terrible takin’, zure enough,” in the 
afternoon before the night on which the 
poaching had been done, saying that 
he had lost his spud somewhere up 
among the gorse where he had been 
ferreting. ‘An’ didn’t [ tell ’ee, teu, as 
I'd seed a terrible poachin’-like rascal 
of a veller hangin’ about, and made no 
doubt at all as ’twas ’e as ’ad a-taken 
‘un?’ This was Causey’s suggestion 
to his lady, and perhaps there are 
courts of law in which suggestion in 
this form put into a witness’s mouth 
would not have been permitted; but 
there was no objection made in Bide- 
combe court, even though the magis- 
trates’ clerk was supposed to be 
against Causey. The fact was that 
North Devon had the habit of taking 
Causey as a joke, and there did not 
seem a serious element in all this de- 
fence. The bench thought that they 
and the accused and the witnesses and 
all understood each other perfectly; the 
only question really in their minds was 
the penalty to be imposed. Among the 
things that were understood was the 
fact that Mrs. Causey’s evidence could 
not be taken seriously when she spoke 
for her husband. And what gave force 
to this was that Causey did not even 
go through the form of asking her 
whether he had been at home that 
night. He let her go out of the box 
as soon as her evidence about the spud 
was given. It was supposed that that 
was the end, and the Chairman, think- 
ing it was so, got on his legs to ask 
Causey, as a matter of form, before 
the bench considered their finding, 
whether he had any more witnesses to 
call. Causey surprised all the court 
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by answering, “‘Ees fai’ I ’ave. I calls 
Joshua ’Utchings.” 

It seemed so good a joke that Causey 
should call the policeman, of all men, 
to speak on his behalf that the court 
received it in a surprised silence for a 
moment, and when it recovered from 
the surprise it went into universal 
laughter, during which Hutchings, 
most badly surprised of all, got into 
the box and kissed the book, mum- 
bling, “The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God,” 
after the clerk. But the court grew 
deadly silent then to hear Causey’s 
questions. 

“Do yeu mind wan night teu or dree 
weeks back as I ’appened vor meet ‘ee 
teu the bottom of th’ ’Igh Street, and 
yeu wass so gude as vor come ‘ome 
‘long o’ me?” 

“Ees fai’, I mind it well, Thomas, 
tho’ I be main surprised as you’m will- 
ing vor call it up teu mind in open 
coorts.” 

“Be ‘ee surprised, then? 
surprised, Joshua?” 

“Zeeing the condition as yeu wass in, 
Thomas.” 

“Condition then! What be yeu mean- 
in’?” 

“I be meanin’ this then, Tom Causey, 
as yeu’m minded vor ’ave it. It baint 
the vurst time by many as I’ve seed ’ee 
in liquor, but I’m blamed if I ever zee 
’ee zo var gone like as yeu wass that 
night. There now, I wouldn’t ‘ave told 
upon ’ee in open coort if so be as yeu 
’adn’t a-vorced it out.” 

“Wass I that bad zure enough, 
Joshua?” 

“Ees fai’, Tom, yeu wass that. I seed 
‘ee ’ome, and I gave ’ee over to Mrs. 
Causey, and I says ‘Yeu mind ’un well, 
Mrs, Causey,’ I says. And ’er says 
to me, ‘Thank’ee kindly, Mr. ’Utchings, 
vor bringin’ o’ my poor Tom ’ome. Oh 
lor’!’ ’er says, ‘’twill take ’ee the best 
part o’ teu days,’ her says, ‘vor ’ee vor 
sleep off this yer,’ ’er says.” 


Why be ’ee 
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The policeman waxed warm and elo- 
quent. 

“Teu days vor sleep it off,’ Tom 
Causey repeated in a hang-dog peni- 
tence; “wass I that bad zure enough?” 

“Ees fai’ yeu wass, Tom,” said the 
policeman. 

“And what date was that ’ere day?” 
Causey asked the question with a 
dégagé air, of which he increased the 
effect by sitting down as Hutchings 
said, “I can tell ’ee in a minute,” and 
began licking his thumb to turn the 
pages of a big black note-book which 
he brought from his pocket. 

To me, a boy, listening in court, all 
eyes and ears and admiration, there 
was not much meaning attached to the 
date when the policeman did produce 
it. ‘‘November 15, Thursday.” 

“An’ what day wass it?’ Causey 
asked, standing up again with a sort 
of not - taking - much - interest-in-what- 
was-going-on-air about him—*‘what day 
wass it as this ‘ere poachin’ rascal ‘it 
the poor young veller across the shins 
in Squire "Yde’s woods?’ Causey ad- 
dressed this question to the court gen- 
erally and everyone in court know- 
ing the answer as well as Causey knew 
it himself, half the court shouted to- 
gether, “November 15, Thursday.” And 
then about a quarter of the court, tak- 
ing the point, went into a guffaw of 
broad laughter, sternly repressed. 

Joshua Hutchings went out of the 
box, and Causey took up his parable, 
beginning in the tone of the penitent 
sinner as he addressed himself to the 
bench. 

“I be afeared, gentl’men, as it be 
treu as I'd a-took a drop teu much— 
that vexed I were, as th’ old ‘oman 
‘ath a-told ’ee, vor lost that there spud, 
as wass a prime favorite, an’ I'd be 
obliged to ’e vor make order as ‘e shall 
be give back teu me zo zoon as the 
coort rises. Well, there ‘tis—I’d a-took 
a drop extra-like, an’, mos’ unfort’nit, I 
come ‘pon Josh ’Utchings, an’ ’e, 
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minded vor deu ees duty as a Chris- 
tian man, zees me ‘ome, an’ th’ old 
‘oman, ’er zays to ‘un, ‘Well,. there, 
*twill take ’e teu days, an’ zo ’twill, vor 
sleep off this yer.’ An’ Josh, ’e wass 
minded zame way. So there ’tis—an’ 
this yer young veller, what I ain't got 
no quarrel wi’. ’e zees a veller i’ the 
dark, zame night, i’ th’ old Squire 
"Yde’s woods, and the veller catches ‘un 
a great crack over the shins wi’ a stick, 
an’ the stick flies out o’ the ’and of ‘un 
an’ when they come vor pick’ee up ‘tis 
that there zame spud as I'd a-lost zame 
arternoon. An’ wi’ that ’e puts teu and 
teu together an’ ’e make vive out of 
mun, ‘e does, vor ’e zays as "twas me 
as wass in th’ old Squire ’Yde’s woods 
and catched ‘un the crack across the 
shins, vor all ‘twas a terrible dark 
night, as the young veller zaid ‘eeself, 
zo as ‘e couldn’t zee at no more’n vive 
yards whether the veller wass cata- 
pultin’ down the pheasant or ‘ow ’e 
wass a-knockin’ of ’un down, an’ me 
the while laid by in bed, as Josh 
*Utchings ‘ave a-told ’e, an’ not like vor 
be able vor rise from ‘un vor teu days. 
So there ‘tis, an’ if yeu gen’l’men on 
the bench be gwine vor zay as a man 
what wass brought ‘ome blind drunk 
to ees ‘ouse at nine o'clock could be 
knockin’ down o’ the pheasants, let 
alone o° the keepers, in Squire ‘Yde’s 
woods, vive mile away, avoor eleven, 
why, all I’m minded vor tell ’e is as 
yeu’m better informed nor what I be 
*bout ’ow the drink takes a man when 
it’s got a hold of ’un.” 

Causey sat down, and the bench left 
the court to deliberate in private. 
Then Mr. Vine, landlord of the “Ring 
0’ Bells,” sitting two forms in front of 
the in court, turned round and asked in 
a thick whisper, “Wasn't that there the 
zame evening as yeu come into the 
‘Ring o’ Bells.’ vor zee Tom ‘bout buy- 
ing a vitchie verret?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “it was.” 


“An’ didn’t zeem to me.” Mr. Vine 
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went on, “as Tom wass so var gone 
as all this yer, time yeu wass talking 
and making a bargain like.” 

“That he did not, Mr. Vine,” I said. 
“Tt seemed to take him all suddenly as 
soon as we got out into the street.” 
And then I told him how I had by no 
means been able to induce Causey to 
go down the straight and natural way 
by Cold Harbour Lane, but he must 
needs go round by the High Street and 
so run foul of Hutchings, going right 
out of his way to do it, as if his des- 
tiny had hold of him. Then Mr. Vine, 
who was one of those big fat men who 
shake all over when they laugh, like a 
jelly when the servant brings it in to 
table, began to wobble. ‘That there 
Tom!” he said with admiration. “If 
this yer baint a proper masterpiece!” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Vine?’ I 
asked. 

“Weren't no more drunk that night, 
Tom weren't, nor yeu nor I be, mas- 
ter,” and he turned back again and 
went on wobbling and shaking so that 
they had to pat him on the back to 
bring him to. 

Presently the bench came in, after 
deliberation, and said that the case 
was one which presented points of dif- 
ficulty, but that after hearing the evi- 
dence of Police Constable Hutchings it 
was impossible to believe that Causey 
could have been in Squire Hyde's 
woods at the time and date stated, and 
that the young man must have been 
mistaken. The finding of the spud 
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was, no doubt, suspicious, but it might 
have come there as suggested by the 
defendant. The Chairman was pro- 
ceeding to improve the occasion by 
pointing out to Causey the disgraceful- 
ness of drunkenness and how nearly it 
had brought him into trouble on this 
occasion, but was checked by the clerk 
audibly whispering to him—as on a 
point of law—that in the present in- 
stance it was due to being brought 
home drunk and incapable that Causey 
was able to prove an alibi and escape 
conviction; so the Chairman ended, 
rather more shortly than he had meant, 
with “Oh! ah! Yes. Case dismissed. 
Next case.” 

Causey delayed a moment to get his 
spud, returned by order, and came out 
of court cheek by jowl with the young 
fellow, the under-keeper, who had given 
evidence against him. Causey was 
looking at his spud carefully, to see 
whether jt had suffered injury; then, 
noticing who it was beside bim, and 
seeing the young fellow still limped: 
“I wass main sorry, Bill, vor give ’e 
sich a clip as I did,” he said, “but I 
wass main hurried-like. Vor zartain 
zure yeu’d a-’ad me by the throat if I 
‘adn't a-caught ’e a purty good clip 
about the legs. But I ‘adn't meant 
vor catch ‘e such a stout wan—took th’ 
old spud clean out of my ‘and it did, zo 
as I come purty nigh to losing of ’un. 
I deu owe ’e Zumthing, zure enough, 
vor picking of ’un up, an’ thank ‘’e 
kindly.” 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 





DICKENS’S WOMEN CHARACTERS. 


It is a very common assertion that 
Dickens could not draw a woman 
and was consistently unjust towards 
the sex. In her interesting little book, 
“The Philosophy of Dickens,” Mrs. 
Baillie-Saunders says that “for the 
most part it is women who make the 





complaint.” I am not so sure of that. 
It is an assertion in which I have never 
been able to see any truth, but it is an 
assertion that has many supporters 
even among men, and George Gissing, 
Dickens’s most able critic, went so far 
as to say that “to-day the women must 
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be very few who by deliberate choice 
open a volume of his works.” This ex- 
traordinary sentence was written and 
printed before the Dickens Fellowship 
existed to give it the lie. To readers 
of The Dickensian it can be scarcely 
necessary to produce evidence showing 
how absurd this conclusion of Gissing’s 
is. The Fellowship has enrolled more 
than 12,000 members, and we are 
pretty safe in saying that quite 7,000 
of those are women. The first Dickens 
Society in the world—the All Around 
Dickens Club, in Boston, U. S. A.—was 
started by a woman, and to-day only 
women are admitted to active mem- 
bership, and it is a fact that quite 70 
per cent. of those who enter for Dick- 
ens prize competitions are women. 
All these things, however, dispose of 
what is after all only a minor ques- 
tion. The main point remains—was 
Dickens unjust to women? I have no 
hesitation in answering that question 
with an emphatic “no.” To support 
my position with argument is not an 
easy matter, for, after all, it can only 
resolve itself into a matter of opinion. 
But I submit what I fancy will be ac- 
knowledged to be a fair and reasonable 
proposition—if Dickens was _ consis- 
tently unjust to women, it must follow 
that he had a poor and distorted opin- 
ion of the sex. Had he? In A Tale of 
Two Cities he writes of “Those un- 
selfish creatures—found only among 
women—who will, for pure love of ad- 
miration, bind themselves’ willing 
slaves to youth when they have lost it, 
to beauty that they never had, to ac- 
complishments that they were never 
fortunate enough to gain, to bright 
hopes that never shone upon their own 
sombre lives.” He tells: us in The Pick- 
wick Papers that Gabriel Grub “knew 
that women, the tenderest and most 
fragile of all God’s creatures, were the 
oftenest superior to sorrow, adversity, 
and distress, and he saw that it was 
because they bore in their own hearts 
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an inexhaustible well-spring of affection 
and devotion.” And in Martin Chuz- 
clewit we find the following:—"O 
woman, God-beloved in old Jerusalem! 
The best among us need deal lightly 
with thy faults, if only for the punish- 
ment thy nature will endure, in bear- 
ing heavy evidence against us, on the 
Day of Judgment!” These are not re- 
marks put into the mouths of charac- 
ters, they are sentiments of his own, 
and so, full of weight. If we turn to 
his characters we find Tom Pinch say- 
ing—“You women are so kind, and in 
your kindness have such wise percep- 
tion; you know so well how to be af- 
fectionate and full of solicitude with- 
out appearing to be; your gentleness of 
feeling is like your touch—so light and 
easy that the one enables you to deal 
with wounds of the mind as tenderly 
as the other enables you to deal with 
wounds of the body.” And if Gabriel 
Varden does tell us, “I didn’t say I un- 
derstood her. I wouldn't have the pre- 
sumption to say that of any woman”— 
well, surely he is only drawing the line 
at exactly the same place as all men 
draw it! 

Now, let us glance at some of his 
characters, Mrs. Baillie-Saunders says 
that the criticism with which we are 
dealing generally comes from women— 
and from young women who “always 
assume that you know that they mean 
only Dickens’s young and pretty 
women, that you take for granted, by 
a sort of mutual understanding, that 
they mean Dora Spenlow, Amy Dorrit, 
Kate Nickleby, Florence Dombey, Bella 
Wilfer, Rosa Budd, Pet Meagles, etc.” 
My own experience is that when these 
critics are asked for examples in sup- 
port for their assertions, they usually 
name two widely different characters— 
probably Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Gar- 
gery. Now, there can be only one ar- 
gument. These critics are almost 
unanimous in overlooking the one 
great fact that all Dickens's characters 
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—men, women and children—are no 
more than types. Dickens did not give us 
Pickwick and leave him, alone, as an 
embodiment of his idea of a man. 
That is proved by the fact that he 
drew for us hundreds of other male 
characters. Pickwick is a gentleman; 
but so is John Jarndyce, and so is Ham 
Peggotty. Sampson Brass is a _ vil- 
lain, but so is Quilp. The point is that 
all are types, and this applies equally 
to his women characters. And the 
criticism is the more difficult to under- 
stand when we remember that the 
.qualities that Dickens exalted above 
all things in his women characters 
were gentleness trustfulness, human- 
ity and sympathy—things which, ac- 
cording to my lights, at any rate, are 
summed up in the one word—womaanili- 
ness. In all his good women we find 
this—from Barbara to Bella Wilfer. If 
we take even Dora Spenlow, we find in 
her exactly these qualities, If we ad- 
mit that a trusting dependence on some 
good man is a weakness, then practi- 
cally all Dickens’s women characters 
are weak. But remember that Dickens 
was regarding woman from a man’s 
point of view, and, argue as much as 
we like, we can never get away from 
the fact that in all honorable men there 
is a chivalry towards the weaker sex, 
and that it is this very trustfulness in 
a woman that draws out a man’s best 
qualities. 

Going back again, however, to the 
main point—that Dickens’s women are 
no more than types, shall we take Mrs. 
Nickleby first of all? I can scarcely 
ask the ladies to agree with me when 
I assert that Mrs. Nickleby is a type 
of a very common class of women, but 
I fancy that we all have met her—the 
woman of fairly good breeding, little 
education and little intelligence. Mrs. 
Nickleby is well meaning; no woman 
could have a truer love for her chil- 
dren; she has the best of intentions in 
everything she says and does; but, as 
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Gissing puts jt, unhappily she “has 
been born with the intellectual equip- 
ment of a Somerset ewe.” She seems 
to be incapable of talking sensibly on 
any subject under the sun. She has an 
objectionable habit of interjecting re- 
marks which are quite irrelevant to 
the matter in hand. She rambles on in 
the most absurd, not to say irritating 
way, remembering such-and-such an 
incident which happened thirty years 
ago, by the fact that on that very day 
she drove out in a new carriage, which 
she particularly remembers because its 
wheels, which were round, were 
painted yellow, and had spokes. I am 
not going to suggest that a Mrs. 
Nickleby is to be found in every other 
home, but I am quite certain that nine 
out of every ten of us have met the 
type. But note that even this charac- 
ter has the redeeming features of love 
for the memory of ber late husband 
and love for her children. Undoubtedly 
the creation of Mrs. Nickleby does not 
establish the fact that Dickens was un- 
just to women. 

Of Dora Spenlow only a few words. 
Is it worth our while seriously to tackle 
such an absurd assertion as that her 
creation was an injustice to women? 
Silly, childish ?—of course she was, but 
what of that? Can we regard her se- 
riously as a “woman character’? Can 
we think of her as anything more than 
David's “child-wife,” as the tender lit- 
tle blossom—a sweet little flower that 
only just blossomed and then faded? 
Are there many among us who will say 
they have never met a Mrs. Varden— 
the woman, who as a child was prob- 
ably an only child, who from girlhood 
has been used to having her own way? 
I fancy that she is only her own 
daughter Dolly arrived at maturity, for 
make no mistake about it, Dolly did 
not make Joe Willet a loving, helpful 
wife. She is a spoiled child, who has 
not known what it is to be thwarted 
in any desire—a bright, pleasant, pretty 
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girl whose rule of life is selfishness— 
in short, a coquette, a flirt. On one oc- 
easion she says, “To make one’s sweet- 
heart miserable is well enough and 
quite right, but to be made miserable 
one’s self is a little too much!” That 
absolutely sums up her whole charac- 
ter, and if it does not sum up the char- 
acter of a terribly large number of 
young girls to-day, then I have devel- 
oped in me a surprising faculty of in- 
correct observation. It is a fact palpa- 
ble to everyone of us that such girls 
are common. That being admitted, 
and it being borne in mind that Dolly 
Varden is merely an example of that 
type of girl, and not of the sex gen- 
erally, then Dickens was not unjust to 
women when he created her. And if 
that be agreed, and if it be agreed that 
Mrs. Varden is only a later edition of 
her daughter Dolly, then Dickens was 
not unjust to women when he drew 
her. 

Mrs. Gummidge — have we not met 
the man and woman who, having been 
visited by trouble, imagine that no 
trouble ever was, is, or can be so great 
as theirs, and never cease to moan, 
making everybody about them misera- 
ble? Mrs. Gummidge is no more than 
a type of a class of women—and men 
that does exist. 

Of Mrs. Gargery it is well-nigh im- 
possible to express one’s opinion in 
strict Parliamentary language. She 
may not be so widely known as Mrs. 
Nickleby, but she is very frequently 
met with in the lower walks of life— 
walks which, be it remembered, Dick- 
ens had trodden. She seems to have no 
other object in life than to make 
everybody about her as unhappy as 
possible. It really seems as if she 
imagines she would be neglecting her 
duty if she did not go on the “rampage” 
at least once a day. And if she has a 
quiet, uncomplaining husband like Joe, 
she is all the happier. She will do any 
little thing that she knows will hurt 
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his feelings. She often is a good house- 
wife, but her very virtues become 
vices. We know what unhappiness 
Mrs. Gargery’s love of cleanliness 
caused Joe and Pip. Believe me, 
Dickens had here a subject with which 
he was well acquainted. We are very 
apt to express warm and just indigna- 
tion at the wife-beater, but a short ex- 
perience of our Police Courts would 
cause many of us to hesitate more than 
we do now before expressing that in- 
dignation. 

I have taken some of the more objec- 
tionable of Dickens’s women charac- 
ters, and I do not hesitate to claim that 
they are perfectly legitimate types. If 
my claim is acknowledged, then once 
more I say that their existence in his 
books is no evidence that he was unjust 
to women. 

But let us look on the other side; and 
see what a procession we have. Here 
aut the head walks Betsy Trotwood. Is 
she evidence of injustice to women? I 
hope not. She has always seemed to 
me to be an ornament to her sex—aus- 
tere, perhaps, and eccentric, sometimes 
even hard-favored, sometimes provoca- 
tive of a smile, but withal the very em- 
bodiment of goodness. And at her side 
is David's “good angel”—Agnes. | am 
not sure but that there may be some 
truth in the criticism that she is an 
ideal, but at present that does not mat- 
ter. Picture her as the cheery little 
housekeeper with the keys jangling at 
her side, recall her unselfish love for 
David, and whether she is an ideal or 
not, say if you think Dickens was un- 
just to women when he drew her. And 
here is the “Child of the Marshalsea,” 
born to poverty and unhappiness, yet 
ever sacrificing self, and devoting her 
life to those around her. Ruth Pinch, 
too, is in the van. Does any of Dick- 
ens’s books present to us a more charm- 
ing and lovable character than this lit- 
tle woman, who is never so happy as 
when engaged in her household duties, 
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and has made John Westlock the envy 
of every man who has met her and 
known her? And what of Lucy Man- 
ette, of whom it is written, “She was 
truest to them in the season of trial, as 
all the quietly loyal and good will al- 
ways be”? What of Clara Peggoty 
and Dot Peerybingle and Polly Toodle, 
and Mrs. Lupin, and Miss La Creevy 
and Bella Wilfer, and Sophy Traddles? 
Was Dickens unjust to women when 
he gave us these characters? And last, 
can we forget Mrs. Todgers, that bony 
and hard-featured lady, whose temper 
had been so sorely tried by ““Commer- 
cial Gentlemen and gravy”? “The main 
chance,” and we are told that “it was 
such a very small one in her case, that 
she might have been excused looking 
sharp after it,” had taken a firm hold 
of Mrs. Todgers’s attention, but we 
cannot forget that “in some odd nook 
in Mrs. Todgers’s heart, up a great 
many steps, and in a corner easy to be 
overlooked, there was a secret door 
with woman written on the spring, 
which at a touch from Mercy’s hand” 
flew wide open. This is the case with 
most of Dickens’s women. Dickens 
said once that “a thoroughly wicked 
woman is wicked indeed,” and he prob- 
ably knew as well as all know that 
there is no greater truth, but I do not 
know of a female character in any book 
of his, no matter how bad she may be, 
whose heart does not contain a secret 
door with woman written on it. Nancy 
has fallen as low as a woman can fall, 
but in her heart that little door springs 
open at the magic touch. Even with 
Sally Brass it is hinted that there has 
been a passage in her life more or 
less deserving the name of romance, 
while both she and Miss Murdstone 
have the partially redeeming feature of 
sisterly love. And there can be no 
need to speak of the loving pity and 
charity with which he writes of Little 
Emly. 

Once more we come back to my orig- 


inal proposition, that Dickens’s women, 
good and bad alike, are types, and if 
my own observation counts for any- 
thing, they are wonderfully true types. 
As I have proceeded I have found it 
more and more difficult to think of any 
reasonable arguments in support of the 
criticism. There are two only that I[ 
can possibly conceive. One is the en- 
tirely illogical one that he gave us Mrs. 
Nickleby and Mrs. Varden. If we are 
to admit this as sound, then we have 
to be logical and say that Dickens rid- 
iculed Christianity because he gave us 
Chadband; that he was unjust to law- 
yers because he gave us Uriah Heep, 
unjust to acters because he gave us 
Jingle, unjust to magistrates because 
he gave us Fang, unjust to the Jews 
because he gave us Fagin, and unjust 
to men because he gave us Pecksniff, 
Harold Skimpole, Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
Carker, and Bill Sikes. Such argu- 
ments would all be equally logical. 
And the second argument that I can 
conceive—one more difficult to answer— 
is that most of Dickens’s good women 
are not strong (except in goodness), but 
just pretty, sympathetic, and lovable 
—possibly sometimes just a little bit 
“dollish.” For answer I can only re- 
peat what I have said already—that 
Dickens was a man, writing, not, of 
course, with the knowledge that can 
come only from membership of the sex, 
but giving us a man’s idea of what a 
good wman should be—telling us what 
are the qualities in a woman that a 
good man likes. He was writing en- 
tirely from the man’s point of view. 
One writer has told us that the differ- 
ence between Agnes and Dora is that 
the one appeals to the head and the 
other to the heart. That is true; and it 
hints at the root of the matter in 
hand—that the qualities that man loves 
most in women are those qualities of 
lovableness and sympathy, and pity 
and tenderness which appeal to the 
heart. Deep down in his heart every 
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man has a horror of the “blue stock- 
ing,” a dread of the “clever” woman. 
He likes the woman to whom he can 
always go for sympathy, yet who he 
knows relies upon him and trusts her 
whole nature to him. Do not Ruth 
Pinch, Dot Peerybingle, Bella Wilfer, 
Lucy Manette, Kate Nickleby, belong 
to this type? 

Mrs. Baillie-Saunders sums up Dick- 
ens’s philosophy of women admirably, 
and it will be apt to end with a quota- 
tion from her book:— 

“And to all the good women was 
granted immense power in the making 
of at least one man’s life; you never 
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get away from that sense of the con- 
stant abiding influence of women over 
men; you feel, after reading Dickens, 
the almost priestly sanctity of that 
sweet calling which belonged alike to 
lady and servant, angel, heroine, co- 
quette or hoyden, so long as they were 
true and good, and held that most pow- 
erful weapon of influence, a loving 
heart. 

“It is a perfect lesson beautifully 
preached, and one in which the teacher 
sems to bow before the taught and, in 
the eyes of the whole world, stoop and 
kiss her hand.” 

“Old Fleet.” 





THE PAGEANT OF THE NATION. 


History is completing a cycle at an 
unexpected date with the coming of the 
pageant. Our drama, as everyone 
knows, had its origin, as did the Greek 
drama and indeed most _ primitive 
dramas, in religious observance. Danc- 
ing and acting and singing were rites 
—arts pleasing to the senses devoted to 
the service of the highest sense of all— 
the sense of mystery. So in England 
had mystery plays and morality 
plays. Now again the pageant, which 
we trust is a natural emergence, not an 
exploited fashion, centres in the Church 
as truly as those old plays of the clerks 
held yearly in Camberwell. This reli- 
gious element is to be more strongly 
marked at Winchester than at any of 
the great episodes of history we have 
seen, and Winchester may claim to be 
preparing the first really national pa- 
geant. There cannot well be a pageant 
at Windsor or at Westminster, which, 
with the possible exception of York, 
are the only other places in England 
that could compare with Winchester, 
and they are both inferior in antiquity 
as royal homes. England, as one of 
the episodes will remind the world, 


we 


was christened at Winchester when Eg- 
bert held the great Witan and named 
the new kingdom of Anglia. But first 
as Caer Gwint, later as Venta—hence 
Winte—Belgarum, Winchester was al- 
ready an aged city in Egbert’s time. It 
is known that a Christian church was 
rebuilt there as early as 293. The 
cathedral close was probably the site 
of temples of Concord and of Apollo, 
and certainly within the precincts 
Christianity in England has its earliest 
home. As the centre of Celtic Chris- 
tianity, as the mausoleum of the kings 
of Wessex, as a hub of great Roman 
roads, Winchester has better claims to 
present a picture of Early England 
than any other city in the island. 

It happens that the present needs of 
the cathedral, which may claim, so to 
say, apostolic succession from the 
Church of the second century, are in 
great measure the cause of the pageant. 
The threat to that splendid church has 
revivified the memory of its moral his- 
tory. The ground is fathoms deep in 
strata of historical events; but unhap- 
pily the foundations of the church it- 
self are of alarming shallowness. 
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Nothing more astounding has been dis- 
closed in architecture than the method 
of its founding. The walls are built on 
layers of huge unsawn beech-trunks 
which make as it were a giant raft on 
a hidden lake. The only way of safety 
was found to be by cutting through an- 
other stratum of soil to a solid base. 
Into the twelve-foot lake so disclosed 
in successive wells, bags of cement are 
lowered and trodden into shape by 
men in divers’ dress, who have to work 
by touch. The labor is enormous and 
the process slow, for so ponderous is 
the superstructure that the wall of 
concrete being thus built underneath 
them must be continuous and the idea 
of supporting the weight by intermit- 
tent reaches of concrete pillars was 
early abandoned. To the completion 
of this great work of engineering the 
funds of the pageant will go. Never- 
theless, the cathedral will give to the 
pageant as much as it will get from it. 
It will give ‘it unity of idea and in- 
spiration. Mr. F. R. Benson, whose 
long and eager devotion to Shakes- 
peare has made him above other men 
a preacher of the splendor of the Eng- 
lish heritage, has shown great purpose 
and cleverness in maintaining the unity 
of design. King Alfred, whose life of 
course touched Winchester at many 
points, appears as the author, the in- 
spirer of English ideals, and after a 
cool thousand of years we have still 
our best hope in obedience to the de- 
sires of a ruler whose statecraft is as 
much more enduring and powerful than 
Machiavelli's as the spear of St. 
yeorge was too strong for the dragon’s 
teeth. Alfred and Arthur are not so 
far apart in aim and endeavor; and 
both Celt and Saxon derive from he- 
roes in whom the moral and religious 
sense was a beautiful thing. Now it 
is too often a prig’s standard or a 
child’s bugbear. One rejoices to see a 
fine and zealous actor such as Mr. 
Benson bringing morality and religion 


into the fields, restoring them to their 
beauty and gaiety and allowing grown 
men and women to express without 
shame their kinship with the Sir Gala- 
hads and stark Christians of the earlv 
churches from whose eager religion the 
Puritans wiped out the natural beauty 
and felicity. If Mr. Benson can re- 
vive local drama and get this senti- 
ment into it, we shall owe him a long 
addition to the debt that his devotion 
to Shakespeare has already accumu- 
lated. The England that was merry 
had a church as its maypole center and 
the Robin Hoods, even when they 
tweaked the nose of a friar, performed 
the act “for edification.” 

When on June 25 the British and 
American bishops—why does. the 
pamphlet say British ‘and Colonial"? 
—assemble outside the ruins of Wolve- 
sey Castle, where, in any weather, “a 
splendor. falls on castle walls,” they 
will watch a succession of dramatic 
episodes akin to the theme that their 
Pan-Anglican Congress meets to dis- 
cuss. In the introduction Birinus and 
his comrades drive out the old pagan 
worship and “those first apostles of the 
Christian faith begin their civilizing 
work of welding the whole people into 
one church, and so through the church 
also into one nation.” Then the first 
episode, giving the key to the whole 
conception, shows the career of Alfred 
as Warrior, Founder of the Navy. 
Peacemaker, and inaugurator of our 
grand ideals. Canute, William the Nor- 
man, Henry de Blois, and King 
Stephen carry on the conception. Then 
we come to William of Wykeham, the 
founder of the college and rebuilder of 
the Cathedral, with his “manners mak- 
eth man.” The penultimate episode 
has Raleigh, “the first apostle of the 
true Imperialism,” as central figure. 
Even Charles II in the final episode, 
which will be bright and humorous, 
appears as the patron of the architect 
of St. Paul’s. At this point the drama 
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ends; and with its design no one will 
quarrel. Even the driest tags from our 
dull childish histories are given some 
vitality, One of the most effective con- 
ceptions is the return of Canute from 
that object-lesson to courtiers by the 
sea-shore. The battle of Hastings, 
about the details of which the histories 
give as much as they give little of its 
effect, appears as the foundation of 
our broader national life. It is worth 
notice that Mr. Kipling, in his Puck of 
Pook’s Hill—a book not appreciated as 
it should be—has recently drawn the 
best picture of our literature of the 
welding of Norman and Saxon at- 
tributes, and the rough initial friend- 
ships of conquered and conqueror. 
How is it that no one has persuaded 
Mr. Kipling to lend his imaginative aid 
to the pageantry? No one knows bet- 
ter the history of the south of England 
and to his delight in this open-air form 
of drama we can bear witness. He 
looked at the Oxford pageant from the 
roof, and made a typical comment as 
he looked: “I suppose,” he said, “it is 
the color that gets in one’s throat.” 
Down below Mark Twain, equally over- 
come by the spectacle, was saying to a 
neighbor, “Everything else I ever saw 
was tinsel tinsel, tinsel compared with 
this.” At Winchester will be as little 
The Outlook. 


The Trade in Fiction. 
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of this tinsel element as at Oxford. 
But admirable as the general concep- 
tion is, and ingenious as the structure 
of each scene will be, we could wish 
that the whole period since Charles II 
were not left to the imagination. Win- 
chester history does not stop short at 
the restitution, though it becomes no 
longer a centre of regal ceremony. Such 
open-air lessons in history should have 
for their aim to exhibit the dependence 
of the present on the past, the contin- 
uity of our national life, moral, literary, 
and historical, which Taine says, in his 
introduction to his great work on our 
literature, made him select England 
above all other nations. Their history 
stopped abruptly at this or that date; 
ours ran on _ without permanent 
check. A modern episode or two 
might easily have been found in the 
school and college. 

The music, which will compare with 
the incomparable Oxford pageant, will 
have a large place in the scheme, and 
the spectators will be dismissed to a 
sonorous hymn of praise. Such a pa- 


* geant may be expected with something 


more than a curious interest. Possibly 
Mr. Quiller-Couch and Mr. Henry New- 
bolt, who are among the authors, may 
be inspired to resume the devotion to 
poetry which both begin to desert. 





THE TRADE 


The romantic nature of our people 
is nowise better shown than in their 
attitude towards literature and the fine 
arts. Their delight is to shake off the 
materialism of life, and to enter an 
enchanted garden where the golden 
fruits of genius ripen in a day for 
any one who will to pluck, without any 
practised toil of cultivation. As with 


the works of art, so with their makers. 
No revelations of cynical biography, 
not even the brutalities of the law 
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courts, dispel the glamor of miracle 
and mystery in which the popular im- 
agination wraps even the meaner ope- 
rations of the artistic spirit. It has 
been a common and by no means a 
pointless gibe that a poet or a musician 
holds his strength, like Samson, in his 
uncut hair, and it is felt that a genius 
in a cutaway coat and a bowler hat is 
somehow sinning against the ritual of 
his sacred calling. What the ordinary 
concert-goer or picture buyer feels is 
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felt more confidently and more mysti- 
cally by the literate shop-girl or the 
emotional young clerk whose soaring 
spirit seeks its chief food in cheap se- 
rial fiction. In this public still sur- 
vives the full faith in the free creative 
life of literature, where a poet “does 
but sing because he must,” a painter 
is sleepless till he has transferred his 
vision to the canvas, and the blessed 
novelist lives in a world peopled by 
personages belonging to a higher state 
of life than “that to which it has 
pleased God to call’’—us. 

To these gentle readers we feel that 
a real injury is done by such tearing 
of the veil as occurred last week, when 
“Rita” got a hundred guineas damages 
from a journalist company for mal- 
treating the offspring of her imagina- 
tion. That the showman should thus 
thrust one grimy hand on to the puppet 
stage, while with the other he shame- 
lessly shakes the plate for pennies, is 
nothing else than profanation. We 
feel disposed to cry out in our distress, 
“Do not insist on telling us just how it 
is done; we do not want to know what 
skirt-hand worked at Miranda’s dress, 
or who put on Ferdinand’s flowing 
locks. Least of all do we desire to 
see the composite author squabbling 
among himself over the takings after 
the performance is over. Leave us to 
enjoy our miracle play in peace.” 

But for those curious souls who in- 
sist on peeping behind the scene, the 
“Rita” trial supplied some interesting 
facts and still more interesting specu- 
lations—artistic and ethical. Every 
fine art tapers down into a craft, 
and every craft into a factory indus- 
try. We suspect this always has been 
so, that painters and sculptors must 


always have had their train of 
copyists and their mechanic under- 
lings, while the notorious “busi- 


ness” incompetence of writing man has 
enabled publisher or printer to run 
some sort or size of servile workshop. 


in Fiction. 


Even in the higher grades of literary 
production the “tied” author, turning 
out the most elevated sort of copy to 
order for a dictatorial business man- 
ager privileged to chop and change to 
fit the market, is no new phenomenon. 
It is only the scale of operations and 
the intricacy of the business mechan- 
ism that is new. A huge sub-divided 
reading public has come into existence 
in a generation with a voracious maw, 
and with an “effective demand” for 
strong-tasting, sensational romance. 
Town dwellers, growing up in orderly 
masses in frightfully dull surroundings, 
engaged in a steady, uninteresting 
grind for an uneventful livelihood, just 
educated up to a rude taste for verbal 
finery and an avid but utterly un- 
trained fancy, are putting out an im- 
mense demand for cultural condiments, 
the pickles, jam, sardines, and ginger 
beer of intellectual life. Hence the 
huge organization of which the Harms- 
worth press, though not the pioneer, is 
perhaps the cheapest instance. Cheap, 
showy slices are served out on the 
stalls of daily and weekly newspapers; 
old masterpieces are shortened, re- 
named, and smartened up for sixpenny 
series; little libraries of “new” fiction 
are everywhere in preparation, There 
is something very natural in this trade, 
something almost Elizabethan in the 
announcement of “a _ splendid love 
story, throbbing with the realities of 
life; the best story she has ever writ- 
ten. It deals with the loves, fears, 
jealousies, and hates of real people.” 
Observe the feigned claim of reality. 
Real people, real incidents, real pas- 
sions, are not actually wanted, are not 
given, would not sell. But the trade is 
fully alive to the artifice. Every 
story must be “real” in the sense in 
which it must be “new,” respectable, 
and, at the same time, sense-alluring. 
The sort of meaning to be attached to 
these terms is naively indicated by the 
defence in the “Rita” case. It was not 
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there denied that the story which ap- 
peared first as “The Sinner,” after- 
wards as “The Grinding Mills of God,” 
and finally in serial form as “Katie 
Thorne,” was in substance unaltered, 
though in its latest shape it was adver- 
tised as “new.” But “new,” it was 
explained, was used “in a conventional 
and loose sense.” 

There is something terribly callous in 
the view of the creative function of the 
novelist, to which even so successful a 
parent as Mr. Le Queux commits him- 
self, in maintaining that “an editor 
might do exactly as he liked in cutting 
down his stories.” Another expert, Mr. 
Kernahan, makes an interesting dis- 
tinction between a book which is “mat- 
ter for art” and a serial which is “mat- 
ter for the mart,” and which must 
therefore be dealt with “in a serial 
way.” It is this “serial way” which 
takes us into the recesses of the fiction 
factory. There we are confronted 
with the most approved economics of 
division of labor, and the primitive 
“author” is reduced to his proper place 
as the furnisher of raw material to be 
worked up by a series of “processes” 
into marketable commodities. In the 
elaborated factory the preliminary 
work is given out: it consists in plot- 
making, plot-faking, or plot-filching. 
It is no secret what those shabby, 
broken-down old searchers in the Brit- 
ish Museum or other libraries are after, 
with their rows of volumes of “‘Keep- 
sakes,” or “Garlands,” or other early 
nineteenth century repositories. They 
are resurrectionists grubbing the bones 
of skeletons from the graveyards of 
fiction, to be pieced together, refieshed, 
and reclothed with modern incidents 
and atmosphere, and once more put 
upon the market. But the plot-finder 
is not confined to graveyards; the ka- 
leidoscope of current history furnishes 
new incident for the requisite distor- 
tion, coloration, and adulteration of 
popular romance; the law courts, the 
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worlds of politics, “society,” even of 
business, when they have undergone 
the preliminary treatment of journal- 
ism, are already apt for us. After a 
plot is found, it may be turned over 
to a “developer,” then pass to the “com- 
poser,” who actually writes the story, 
afterwards going for further treatment 
to a “finisher,” who hands it to the edi- 
tor for a last twist. For the market 
is a various one and many lines of 
goods are wanted; the same articles 
must be made up several sizes and 
qualities for different sorts of readers. 
A “splendid love story,” throbbing with 
reality, must be given differently in a 
full-blooded novelette and in a maga- 
zine intended “for a pious child of fif- 
teen.” Even names are matter for 
nice trade discrimination. “Katie 
Thorne” was “a simple and pretty Eng- 
lish name more suitable for this jour- 
nal than Nellie Nugent.” Then, too, 
when a story is serialized, skilled cut- 
ting must be accompanied by a doctor- 
ing of the wounds. Nor is this all. 
Zach instalment requires for its end- 
ing “an emotional explosion,” which, if 
it is not there already, must be found, 
because it is obviously necessary to 
carry the passion of the reader over 
the time-span between two instalments. 

Such is the sordid background to the 
most characteristic and the most in- 
fluential of our literary arts, Not 
even the liberty of the greatest artist 
is secure, for we learn from his own 
lips that Mr. Clement Shorter has “cut” 
a story of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But perhaps, as was freely suggested 
by other literary witnesses, we are all 
too squeamish and unduly precious in 
our regard for any sort of written 
word. If Shakespeare can bear such 
rude handling and survive, why raise 
such outcries about minor acts of muti- 
lation? The representation of authors 
as innocent sheep dumb before their 
shearers is not wholly just or reason- 
able. If the “high art” of literature 
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desires to sever itself from the trade, 
it can do so—in a measure, and at a 
price. In prose fiction, at any rate, 
a great writer can make a livelihood 
without becoming a base mechanic, and 
without handing over the fruits of his 
genius to the masterful middleman to 
be put in cold storage, trimmed and 
doctored for six separate markets. 
But, if he is eager to make money, he 
must put himself into the hands of a 
successful merchant, and do as he is 
told. 

It is the same with every art, and 
we confess we have no great sympathy 
with the painter whose early visions 
and enthusiasms fade before the wiles 
of the dealer and who paints the por- 

The Nation. 


The Individualist. 


traits of the vulgar great in order that 
he himself may live in their society; 
or with the novelist who, being capable 
in his own judgment of great things, 
yet decides to sell his fictive soul to a 
syndicate. So incalculably great is 
the harm done by any sort of bad art 
that we are disposed to say that no 
one has a right to practise such abuse 
of any talent he possesses. More- 
over, we believe that a sound, genu- 
ine public feeling upholds this view, 
and that when men of high literary 
or artistic talent complain, as they 
often do, that they are compelled to 
prostitute their gifts for gain, they get 
more popular contempt than sympathy. 





THE INDIVIDUALIST. 


In the still, clear. weather, he leaned 
upon the railings at the upper end of 
the Lady’s Mile. All the little twigs of 
the black trees arrested a film of haze 
or formed, themselves, a haze of their 
own. High over the Barracks towered 
immense, smirched and rose-colored 
clouds, and three young girls cantered 
past in line abreast, then a grey father, 
a grey mother, and a brilliant daughter 
on a very long roan, trotting so nearly 
noiselessly that one heard the faint 
creak of stirrup leathers and a little 
snatch of a refrain that the girl was 
humming between closed lips. 

I had never seen anyone quite so im- 
pressive, and [ stood still, turning to 
watch her: she was so wonderfully the 
real thing—so unconscious, so rounded, 
so gay. She was, that is to say, not so 
much a gay creature as one that 
spreads gayness by her aspect. I do 
not think, though, that she inspired me 
with any emotion, with any desire for 
possession. Perhaps one does not 
really desire to possess the flawless and 
the real thing. But I stood still to look 


at her: I desired, maybe, to possess 
her image. It was plain that her so- 
ber parents, trotting complacently a few 
strides behind that young thing, could 
not see enough of her. 

And suddenly he turned his head 
over his shoulder to shoot at me the 
words: 

“Does that make you want to be a 
Socialist? It doesn’t me.” 

It was not a snarl: it was rather a 
commanding query —the commanding 
query of a person, imperious and not 
to be restrained, who demands aid. 
And it did not repel me though he was 
a stranger and had the air of being wo- 
fully straitened. Normally beggars or 
madmen—persons mad enough to ad- 
dress me suddenly with no acquaint- 
ance—send over me a swift wave of 
repulsion. I do not know why this fs, 
because I have always a strong desire 
to give coppers to a beggar or to con- 
verse with strangers at all unusual in 
approach. But a sense of extreme in- 
digence was conveyed to me by this 
man: it was not that he was ragged or 
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dirty, it was that his clothing fitted 


him so tightly, he was so thin, so clean, 


so hard bitten, as if a keen, cold wind 
blew always in his face. His flinty 
blue eyes, his sandy moustache, clipped 
_in a straight line above his lips; his 
large-boned wrists, and above all, his 
very commanding voice reminded me 
exactly of certain officers that I have 
known—officers who always com- 
plained—I suppose all officers always 
complain—of a thing they call “They” 
and we, the War Office. 

“No,” I said, after I had to some 
such measure adjusted my thoughts; 
“IT don’t see why a creature so alive 
should make one have such a de- 
sire.” 

He said, impatiently: “Oh, I don't 
mean any creature in particular. I 
mean the whole kit. There! .. .” 
There went past us again three young 
girls at a gallop; a girl on a 
bay horse with a bay-colored habit and 
a young man with red hair, his hat 
pressed down over his red ears; a fat 
lady, with a groom behind her, and an 
old man on a great white mare with 
wide-open and pinkish nostrils. 

While they were passing my inter- 
locutor leaned still on the rails and 
gazed at the ground. 

“No! I don’t mean any creature or 
horse or old woman, but just the 
beastly money that it represents. What 
would you say? Three thousand a 
year? Seven? Ten? Well 

He turned round to face me. Obvi- 
ously he was wearing his summer suit, 
a light grey flannel, straight lined, 
much too thin for this weather. 

“Now,” he said, “some chaps come 
along and look at that, and it makes 
them belch rot into the papers about 
the idle rich and so on. And I used to 
think that if ever I came to be down 
on my uppers I might feel like them. 
But I don’t. Nota bit. I want to talk 
to someone. And I’m doing it. But 
grudge them it—or want to take what 
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they’ve got from them!” He jerked 
his head back towards the riders. “Not 
a bit!” He leant his back on the rail 
and guzed at the crowd. 

“Oh, well,” I argued, “the men you 
talk about would see arguments for 
their ideas in anything. They see it in 
motor ‘buses, in railway tickets, in 
bookshops. They are scientists who 
seek for what they want.” 

“I’m not certain that I understand 
you,” he said, “No doubt it’s sound 
sense.” 

“What I mean is,” I answered, “that 
that is the pattern in their carpet, their 
patent medicine. What they see— 
everything they see in the present 
state of things—is a symptom of dis- 
ease. They want to touch every spot. 
It’s not only these riders.” 

He said: “Ah!” as if he were not 
listening, and then burst out: “No! I 
don't grudge ’em it. I don’t want it. 
After all, sitting on a horse is a beastly 
grind if you look at it really. You're 
joggied and bumped. Isn't it so? I 
suppose you've ridden. 1 have, good 
Lord! And I suppose it’s partly pride 
in me that makes me set on not envy- 
ing them. I’ve had my whack and 
fooled it away. I’m not going to say 
others shan’t. And look here: when 
you sit on your horse and you are all 
there, your breeches right, your mar- 
tingale right, the nag right—all up to 
the nines, as my man used to say—you 
don’t, I’m hanged if you do, get as 
much out of it as we get now, looking 
at ‘em. I’ve been there in my time. 
But did I get as much out of it then? 
Not I! Why, I was inside it: 
that’s the difference. A primrose don’t 
know it’s a primrose; I daresay it don’t 
smell its own scent. Well, let ’em 
ride. They are spending their money 
on you and me.” 

“O Lord!” he suddenly burst out. 
“I’m talking all this tosh and nobody 
knows. Nobody knows.” 

“Knows what?’ I said. 
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“Knows the hellish mess I’m in—I’ve 
been in for months. . . .” 

He pressed his hands to his thin tem- 
ples; his fingers were broad, spatulate 
and white. 

“What business is it of yours, any- 
how?” he said. “But it’s tosh I was 
talking when I said I got pleasure out 
of them. There isn’t any pleasure for 
a rotter like me. There hasn’t been 
any for months. .. .” 

The quiver of his hands upon his 
temples seemed to indicate to me the 
measure of hopeless vicissitudes op- 
pressing the wearied brain. It moved 
me to a desire to offer assistance, 

“But see here, you,” he said before I 
could speak, “when I said I was a rot- 
ter, I didn’t mean that I was really a 
rotter. It’s been the rankest bad luck; 
everything crumpled up together—so 
that it’s all one with being a rotter. 
Only it’s the things that are rotten, not 
I.” , 

It was then that I contrived to edge 
in: 

“Couldn’t anyone help you 

He looked up from the ground. 

“Help me!” he said, “my good chap!” 
He regarded me with a sort of blank 
insolence. “You'll be offering to put 
your hand into your own pocket next. 
You look like a confounded under- 
taker.” He shot out bony, erect, sandy 
haired and hard-bitten, the words: 
“What a filthy world! No one to talk 
to. You'd think it would let up for a 
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minute. It’s as if all this place ought 
to know what I feel, and I ought to be 
able to talk, to show what I think of 
it. Who wants your help? _ It’s not 
only money that’s gone wrong with 
me, it’s a whole coil of things. And 
you are thinking of the coppers in 
your ticket pocket. Damn you.” 

He looked me straight in the eyes: 
above the junction of his brows were 
deep lines etched into the shiny pink 
skin. 

“Damn your help! And damn your 
sympathy!” he said, and he turned 
away. But he turned back to add: 
“Only when they fish me out of the 
water, if you happen to be in the way, 
just chalk this up. I didn’t envy these 
people! I didn’t grudge them their 
luck. I am I. I wouldn’t take their 
traps from them if I could make all the 
blessed laws. Iam I. You chalk that 
up!” 

He marched away down the long 
and still perspective of tree-trunks, iron 
rails and gravel pathway; the father, 
the mother, and the young girl walked 
their horses past me. The girl touched 
her mount with a little cane. It 
started and shook her in her seat, can- 
tering a few paces forward. Her par- 
ents regarded her with a complacent 
pleasure. Serene, unconscious, humming 
between her closed lips, it was not so 
much that she was gay as that she ap- 
peared to spread gayness into the air. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 





THE UNREST OF ASIA. 


The Western peoples will soon be 
compelled to revise their ideas of the 
Eastern world. For centuries past 
they have thought of Asia as a conti- 
nent whose inhabitants are lost in apa- 
thetic quietude. Now, however, one 
rarely sees a telegram from any coun- 
try in Asia which does not record dis- 





turbance, sometimes of the most dan- 
gerous kind. The rise of Japan, which 
within the last century was supposed 
to be voluntarily isolated from man- 
kind, has shattered the old conception 
of Asia, and restarted that idea of the 
“yellow peril” which was thought to 
be extinguished with the extinction of 
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the Tartar ascendency in Russia. 
There is supposed to be a revolution 
pending in “far Cathay,” which Push- 
kin once described as lying “in dotage 
buried.” Reuter records every day 
some new symptom of the unrest which 
is prevailing in India, affecting not her 
soldiery, as in the Mutiny, but her 
whole population in their uncountable 
myriads. In Indo-China the French 
officials are haunted by the possibility 
of a vast popular insurrection. In Af- 
ghanistan the warlike clans are evi- 
dently pondering on the possibility of a 
new descent into the Southern penin- 
sula, and may yet compel their nomi- 
nal Sovereign either to let them loose, 
or to take their lead in a war to which 
the discontented in India are said, on 
good evidence, to be perpetually incit- 
ing him. One motive, at least, for 
the completion of the Russian railways 
to the East is believed to be a vague 
apprehension that the population of the 
Khanates are throbbing with hope that 
they may rid themselves of the weight 
of the heavy Russian hand. In Persia 
the people have caught the Western 
idea of superseding despotism by an 
elected Legislature, and may even 
split up their ancient Empire into jar- 
ring principalities; while in Turkey 
the martial caste, which for so many 
centuries has threatened Eastern Eu- 
rope, and plundered Western Asia, is 
protesting that it wants to be civilized 
and free of a tyranny at once military 
and sacerdotal. No one even expects 
tranquillity in any corner of Asia, and 
statesmen are surrendering the idea 
that Europe can either partition Asi- 
atic dominions, or warn the people that 
they are expected to be quiescent. 
They are even holding Conferences to 
devise combined plans for preventing 
the weapons of the West from being 
imported into States which may intend 
to use them against the West, perhaps 
even to extirpate the white man. The 
makers of telegrams say only this 
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week that the “mild and submissive” 
Hindus are promising the most fero- 
cious goddess left among the pagan 
peoples that in the fullness of time 
they will offer up the entire white race 
as a grand sacrifice at her shrine. 
Hitherto such an offering has been 
pronounced by all Hindus unholy, even 
the Thugs refusing to sacrifice the 
whites on the distinct ground that 
they are taboo, as unfit for sacrifice 
as if they were pigs; but now contempt 
and dislike would seem in a sense to 
have sanctified even such abhorrent of- 
ferings. 

There may be much exaggeration in 
all this, for it must not be forgotten 
that the white peoples, who when sep- 
arated from each other by descent or 
organization often fail to understand 
each other—witness the relation be- 
tween the Celtic Irish and the Scotch— 
seem unable to penetrate the cloud 
which separates them from the brown 
and yellow peoples. The newspapers, 
again, always write of any movement 
in Asia under the partially stupefying 
influence of sudden panic or surprise. 
But still the evidence of unrest— 
from Tokio to Constantinople cannot 
be rudely denied. There is unrest, 
and the really interesting speculation 
concerns, not the fact which is patent, 
but its hidden, or at all events still ob- 
scure, causes. What has thrown so 
many and such quiescent peoples into 
an inexplicable fever of agitation? 
Why, for instance, are the Chinese, 
who are independent, and the Persians, 
who are the vainest of mankind, and 
the Ottomans, who are a dominant 
race, and must lose their dominance in 
any great change, all persuading them- 
selves that they need and will have 
radical reforms? It is as inexplicable 
as the sudden movement against polyg- 
amy which is said to be affecting the 
entire female world of Islam. Is it 
really the fact that the strength devel- 
oped by reformed Japan has lifted the 
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depression of centuries from all Asi- 
atics, and excited them to an imitation 
which must, of course, finally break up 
the ancient quietude? We cannot 
answer the question, but we can testify 
that one of the ablest of Anglo-Indian 
officials was startled and bewildered by 
finding that in remote villages north of 
Kashmir, and in the huge valley of the 
Brahmaputra, every Japanese victory 
was welcomed by an illumination. The 
fact is often questioned, but there un- 
doubtedly is a comity of Asia which is 
at least as operative as the comity of 
Europe. Or is it possible that an emo- 
tion akin to the one which produced 
the Crusades, and, though not so di- 
rectly connected with any religious im- 
pulse, still fatal to quiescence, is 
sweeping through Asia from Nagasaki 
to the Bosphorus, stirring up races 
which for ages have slept the sleep of 
content, but are now determined to 
advance upon some path, mental or 
physical, which they think open? The 
thing occurred when the barbarians 
rose on Rome, and again when science 
The Spectator. 


The Scientific Parents. 


in its second revival told men that the 
sun, in spite of the evidence of their 
eyes, did not rise and set. Doubt 
came then into the world and all the 
world was shaken. What the result 
will be we know as little as our read- 
ers; but of this we feel assured, that 
the relation of the continents will be 
prmanently altered, or it may be more 
exact to write, the widespread effort to 
alter that relation will call upon the 
white men for new exertions and, 
above all, for new and more careful 
meditation. That we of Europe are 
the superiors we all believe firmly; but 
we assume too readily that this supe- 
riority is acknowledged and are at 
once too confused and too presumptu- 
ous as to its ultimate reasons. Reflect 
that Bengalis have taken to Anarchism, 
and that the Chinese are boycotting 
Japanese for insolence and doubt for a 
moment whether we thoroughly under- 
stand the brown races, and whether 
everything was settled when we in- 
vented wireless telegraphy. 





THE SCIENTIFIC PARENTS. 


[Visitors to the Exhibition in Southampton Row, which was organized by the Sociological 
Society to teach parents how to select their children’s toys, have been introduced to the toy 


as a“ profound educational agency.” 


They have learnt, e.g., by means of graphic curves 


on scientific charts of pleasure, all about “biting and tasting plays,” of “ social,” * individ- 
ual,” and “intelligent play,” of “competitive” and “co-operative group games,” and some 
have gone away congratulating themselves that they were born in the days when their own 


parents were not also Sociologists.} 


Jonathan Pratt at six weeks old 

Was as healthy a babe as you could behold; 
Pink and creasy and soft and fat— 

A wonderful baby was Jonathan Pratt. 


Jonathan’s joy no limits knew 
When they brought him a coral to chump and chew: 
He grinned and gurgled in huge delight, 
And chawed at the coral with all his might. 
But suddenly Jonathan grew aware 
Of four keen eyes with a serious stare— 
Four great eyes, round, grave, intent, 
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On poor little Jonathan always bent. 
Scared and timid the babe became; 

He would not play at the biting game, 
But dropped his jaw and his coral too, 
And uttered a long and a loud “Boo-hoo!” 


Months rolled by till the babe could crawl, 
And bread and milk began to pall, 
When one fine day they gave him to eat 
Something sticky and red and sweet. 
Laughed his dimples and danced his soul, 
As he smeared his face with divine jam-roll— 
Till, all of a sudden, he found those eyes 
Watching him still in their solemn wise. 
Scared and timid the babe became; 
He would not play at the tasting game, 
But dropped his jaw and his jam-roll too, 
And uttered a long and a loud “Boo-hoo!” 


Master Jonathan, etat four, 
Met with some nice little friends next-door, 
And oh, with what glorious fun were made 
Castles of sand with a bucket and spade! 
Shouts of joy were heard to rise, 
Till they all grew aware of those four great eyes 
Fixed on them, solemnly taking note 
How they made battlement, bridge and moat. 
Hushed were the shouts, and the joy was killed, 
For how can youngsters contrive to build 
If you treat them as specimens that portray 
The earlier ages of social play? 


Master Jonathan, tat seven, 
Went to school, and he thought it heaven, 
For here was cricket, and Jonathan Pratt 
Learnt to play with ball and bat. 
Ah! why must father and mother itch 
To study their boy on the cricket pitch? 
Why must they want to observe their son 
As he made for the school his very first run? 
Cricket is rare, but it’s not the same 
If it’s called a competitive ball-group-game, 
And if your parents are watching you 
From the sociological point of view. 
Poor little Jonathan Pratt grew pale; 
The first ball carried away a bail. 
He fled from the wicket in tearful flight, 
And his taste for cricket was killed outright. 
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Weep, if you will, for the martyred brat— 
But what of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt? 
Fain would they study with chart and plan 
The stages of play in the embryo man; 
But though there’s a will there is not a way 
For Jonathan mopes and he will not play; 
He’s thin and haggard, a mass of nerve, 
Who simply declines to be placed on a curve. 


Punch. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Three new volumes for young people 
are included in the latest instalment of 
Everyman's Library: “Ungava,” one of 
R. M. Ballantyne’s stirring tales of ad- 
venture the scene of which is laid far 
north among the Esquimaux; Jacob 
Abbott’s “Rollo at Work” and “Rollo 
at Play” in one volume, two stories 
which retain their fascination for 
young children, though they were writ- 
ten sixty years or more ago; and 
Charles Kingsley’s “The Water-Babies” 
and “Glaucus” for which the author’s 
daughter, Rose G. Kingsley, furnishes 
an affectionate and interesting Intro- 
duction. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. William Amory Gardner's “In 
Greece with the Classics” lays before 
the reader a plan for a rapid and in- 
structive little journey through places 
made famous by the poets and drama- 
tists, and with it presents some of 
the passages in which the localities are 
mentioned, giving them in the author’s 
own translation. It should be read 
before taking the journey, but it may 
be used to great advantage by those un- 
able to travel, for with it one may 
easily review a long array of story and 
legend. Further, it is so clearly and 
simply written that boys and girls un- 
familiar with Greek may learn the 
stories from this source, not so easily 
as from Bulfinch, it is true, but in in- 
telligible order, and in a geographical 
setting. The translations are unequal 


in merit, but the best are very good in- 
deed. Little, Brown & Co. 


The distinguishing feature of the edi- 
tien of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
published in Everyman’s Library is 
the modernization of the text by the 
editor, Principal Arthur Burrell, with a 
view to making it more intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. This edition is 
not for scholars or grammarians: it is 
for the average man,—or woman—who 
would like to know for what qualities 
Chaucer's verse is appreciated but who 
has hitherto been unable to find out, 
because the difficulties of the text 
made it practically unintelligible. 
Seven of the twenty-four tales Mr. 
Burrell has found it hopeless to try to 
modernize; but the others he has so 
edited as to simplify the perusal of 
them, without making changes so radi- 
cal as to transform them. The book 
will serve the useful purpose of intro- 
ducing the real Chaucer to many read- 
ers to whom otherwise he would never 
be more than a name. _ E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Before complaining that he has read 
nearly all the best jests in Mr. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder’s gay little book, “Smi- 
ling ‘round the World,” the reader 
should consider that Mr. Wilder has 
been joking for many years and that 
all who hear his jokes repeat them, and 
that thus they are matters of common 
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knowledge. Moreover he gives them 
a new turn whensoever he uses them, 
and even a new face is more originality 
than one has any right to expect in 
any jest, say those who know. The 
book is composed of accounts of a jour- 
ney across the American Continent: a 
Pacific voyage to Hawaii and a visit 
sufficiently long to acquire a whole- 
some horror of the proper nouns of the 
country; a longer sojourn in Japan, to 
which five chapters are devoted; two 
visits to China, seeing Hongkong, 
Shanghai, and Canton; a stay of some 
length in Manila attended by conver- 
sion to army views of the Filipino, that 
is to say abandonment of the rosy the- 
ories of the Home Guard; calls at Sin- 
gapore and Colombo; and some explora- 
tion of Cairo, Naples and Gibraltar. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 


“Fifty Years of Modern Painting” by 
Mr. J. G. Phythian, deals chiefly with 
England, although it gives one chapter 
to France and another to Holland, Bel- 
gium and the United States, and does 
not forget the continental allies of the 
impressionists. It is exceedingly well 
planned, preserving just proportion be- 
tween the various periods and not 
yielding to the temptation to give dis- 
proportionate space to the closing 
years of the period. The general 
scheme is that of a continued narra- 
tive, in which the painters are taken 
up in succession, but the chapter head- 
ings are “The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” “The Impressionists and their 
Allies,” and “The Course of [Tre- 
Raphaelitsm” and the grouping follows 
the suggested lines. Sufficient bio- 
graphical detail is given to satisfy a 
reasonable person, but the book is a 
history of painting and not of painters 
and there is little gossip. There is 
much quotation from contemporary 
critics and from those artists who en- 
tered the literary field, and upon the 
whole the volume is an excellent guide 
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to the last half century's work. E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Fiction,—and the very best fiction— 
holds a conspicuous place in the latest 
instalment of books in Everyman's Li- 


brary. To begin with, there are 
Charles Dickens's “Little Dorritt,” 
“Our Mutual Friend” and “Hard 


Times” each with a delightful and il- 
luminating introduction by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton; three volumes of Balzac, 
“Christ in Flanders and Other Sto- 
ries,” “The Chouans” and “The Quest 
of the Absolute” each in Miss Ellen 
Marriage’s translation, with introduc- 
tions by George Saintsbury; two vol- 
umes of Defoe, “Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier” and the “Journal of the Plague 
Year”; two volumes of Charlotte 
Bronte, “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley,” 
the introductions to which, by May 
Sinclair, are likely to be read with spe- 
cial interest because of Miss Sinclair's 
prominence among present-day novel- 
ists; and then, among single volumes 
by great fiction-writers, Thackeray's 
“Vanity Fair” for which Hon. White- 
law Reid, American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, furnishes an ap- 
preciative Introduction, Charles Kings- 
ley’s “Hereward the Wake,” Herman 
Melville’s “Omoo,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield” with an introduction by 
J. M. D.—initials which suggest and 
perhaps represent Mr. Dent, the origi- 
nator and English publisher of the Li- 
brary—Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone,” 
and Charles Reade’s “Peg Woffington” 
and “Christie Johnstone,” in one vol- 
ume. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture has pro- 
duced her later books in rapid succes- 
sion but they show no traces of haste. 
Even in that doubtful experiment “The 
Unlucky Family,” her geniality distin- 
guishes her from those American hu- 
morists who have preceded her in using 
the clumsy blunders of children as a 
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means of engineering their elders 
through a series of interesting events. 
In “The Gray Knight” her good taste 
preserves her from the anatomical pe- 
dantry and the surgical repulsiveness 
with which authors whose heroine is 
a nurse almost invariably garnish their 
stories. Cuffs and collar and snowy 
apron; modest beauty and soothing gra- 
ciousness; perfect devotion to her pa- 
tient and mastery of her craft are all 
the details which Mrs. de la Pasture 
finds it necessary to give to account for 
the attraction which her heroine has for 
her patient, and indeed nearly all her 
small world. The exceptions, her kin- 
dred by marriage, a selfish old woman 
and a daughter like unto her with the 
added grace of blunt and discourteous 
speech, are the only real shadows in the 
book, but it is not through them that 
sorrow and trial come to the heroine 
but through her own timidity and the 
hero’s violent temper, and the humor 
of the tale is introduced tbrough the 
medium of the unpleasant women. 
These two bits of treatment give the 
book an agreeable originality, but its 
finest character is the man who having 
made a mistake in matrimony reso- 
lutely sets himself to render his wife's 
existence tranquil and happy, and 
when he meets a woman who entirely 
fulfils his ideal, uses all his strength to 
make her life easy and to bring about 
her marriage with the man whom she 
loves. There are many good doctors 
in fiction, but none better as a profes- 
sional model and none truer in friend- 
ship and in love than Dr. Morgan. E. 
I’. Dutton & Co. 


The new picaresque literature is 
more decent than “Gil Blas” but no 
more abounds in high morality, and 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” by 
George Randolph Chester, caps the cli- 
max of books in which modern finance 
is the source of action. This story does 
not deal with capital and labor, or 
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with the small capitalist and the great, 
but with the species of thief who calls 
himself a promoter, and preys upon the 
greedy and the simple, persuading the 
former that he will allow them to steal 
from him, and the latter that he will 
gratuitously enrich them, always pro- 
vided that both will begin by giving 
him an indefinite sum. Aytoun ex- 
posed the railway thief in his time; 
Thackeray portrayed the _ thieving 
stock speculator; Reade, the dishonest 
banker, and Dickens, a banker and 
speculator who scattered ruin about 
him, and of the four the professor was 
most minute in detail, but none of 
them showed a scoundrel so rapid in 
action as Wallingford. His simple 
plan is to found a company on noth- 
ing, to sell some shares, keeping oth- 
for speculation, and after a 
few operations to depart with swift- 
ness, leaving behind him some costly 
office furniture, a huge hotel bill, 
various articles bought on the instal- 
ment plan, and a town into which he 
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will never more dare to enter. The 
sapient legislators of the various 
States have taken no _ precautions 


against him and he is not thrown into 
the prison-cell in which he belongs. 
The immorality of the book lies in its 
ending. Both in the United States 
and in Great Britain the like of Wal- 
lingford has again and again .over- 
stepped the bounds of the law, and has 
been punished amid the rejoicings of 
his victims and of honest spectators, 
but it pleases Mr. Chester to represent 
Wallingford as forgiven by an honest 
man whom he has victimized, and not 
only forgiven but employed so that he 
goes totally unpunished and _ the 
reader is requested to be sentimental 
over him for a reason that never yet 
stirred mortal man. Thus the story 
ends both immorally and inartistically, 
and it is to be feared that it will 
rather teach evil than discourage it. 
Henry Altemus Co. 





